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AMBROISE FIRMIN DIDOT. 





IGHTY-FOUR years have now elapsed since the 
outbreak of the first great French Revolution. 
Exactly a century before that—in 1689—there was 
born one Francois Didot, who, twenty-four years 
afterwards—in 1713—was destined to found a house 
that since then, in the midst of 2 very whirlwind of 
political chaos and of astounding transformation, has, 
in some incomprehensible manner, contrived to flourish 
through six generations. Under varying titles, the 
establishment has all that while, for just now 160 
years together, been a very emporium or workshop of 
modern civilisation. Three periods in its existence 
during that interval have been the most remarkable. 
Francois Didot’s epoch marked its commencement, 
Firmin Didot’s its maturity. Its designation now for 
nearly half a century (for forty-six years together) 
as the firm of Didot Fréres is inseparably associated 
with its immense, its almost bewildering, expansion 
and advancement. During the lengthened interval 
which has run out since—in 1827—the Didot Brothers, 
Ambroise and Hyacinthe, took from their father, 
Firmin Didot, the responsibility of carrying on the 
labours of this vast and complicated enterprise, the 
undertaking has grown at once in size and complexity, 
until it has assumed at last the dimensions of a 
national institution. And the grandeur of the institu- 
tion is this, that it is, literally, a sort of manufactory 
of literature. As Murray is the Englishman’s typical 
guide, or cicerone, all over Europe; as Bradshaw 
furnishes him, or, at any rate, affects to furnish him, 
with his clue through all the winding and whirling 
labyrinth of the railways; so, precisely, is the name of 
Didot for the Frenchman the very synonym for every- 
thing directly or indirectly connected with the grand 
civilising art of typography. It is no ‘Exaggeration to 
say that no such imprimerie as that @ “Didot Fréres is 
to be found anywhere else in Christendom. Its capacity 
and adaptability to the work it has ¢onstantly in hand 
is akin to that of the steam-hammer or the elephant— 
to the steam-hammer that can crack an egg and can 
clamp a colossal rivet, to the elephant that can rend 
an oak and pick up a needle. The establishment of 
Didot. Fréres that is perpetually spreading broadcast 
over the world books of every description,-and in 
various languages, three especially, French, Greek, and 
Latin, occupies itself in producing those books in their 
entirety. In its splendid paper-mills at Mesnil and 
Sorel it manufactures at the rate of 10,000 kilogrammes 
a day the very material upon which they are printed. 
Through the agency of its ten huge printing-machines 
it is throwing off diurnally 140 reams of that paper in 
book form, otherwise the wherewithal for the produc- 
tion of 2,200 substantial volumes. With its army of 
workmen it moulds the type at the foundry, sets it up 
in the case-room, and stereotypes it when composed. 
Its artistic studios give continual employment to the 
wood engravers, etchers, and. steel and copperplate 
engravers engaged in the embellishment of its more or 





less costly publications. It has its department for 
book-binding in constant activity. Its library is ap 
intellectual treasury. Its publishing offices are ware. 
houses, in which the goods are coming and going con. 
tinually in vast abundance. During the best part of 
200 years the race has materially and appreciably 
advanced the arts of type-founding, of paper-making, of 
printing, of stereotyping, of engraving, of everything, 
in fact, that has to do, directly or indirectly, with 
typography or lithography. The history of the Didot 
family, it has been well said, is for France, and, in 
some measure, also for the rest of Europe, the history 
of the art of typpography. Didot Fréres, that is the 
house as it now is, has long since come to be recognised 
as the pride at once of the French printing trade and 
of the Parisian publishing world. Its head, by right 
of his position as such, is a notability, nay, is a sort of 
social dignitary. Happily in every way for the fortunes 
and for the repute of the firm over which he presides, 
he is in himself a man in many respects very remark- 
able. He takes the highest rank in the world asa 
skilled and accomplished bibliopole. His scholarship 
is ripe and extended. His critical acumen is keen and 
penetrating. Of the establishment organised under 
his authority it has been wittily remarked that it con- 
stitutes at once an advance movement and a good 
work. It is certainly the achievement of one who, 
besides being a man of extraordinary enterprise and 
sagacity, is in himself, at the same time, unmistakeably 
and very practically a philanthropist. The multitude 
of those who are engaged in his service have learnt 
long since to look up to him as their personal friend 
and, in some sense, as their father no less than as their 
employer and paymaster. Already exceeding the age 
ofan octogenarian, the elder of the two Didot Freres 
keeps still vigorously: and energetically at work, con- 
tent in no way to dwindle into a sleeping partner, but 
holding the, Wand of authority in his firm grasp, as 
though it were to the last a strengthening staff to lean 
upon... During the course of his long career he has 
won reputation to himself as an author as well asa 
bookseller» His brother Hyacinthe’s attention has, 
for the most part, been directed, as it still is, to the 
supervision of the establishment at Mesnil, near Dreux, 
in the department of the Eure. His own regard com- 
prehensively embraces the whole complex and widely- 
distributed organiSation. As the reward of his splendid 
services to the cattse of letters, as well as of industry 
and of benevolence, he has recently been elected, by an 
all but unanimity of votes, a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres. His reputation 
is singularly diversified. In his capacity as a classical 
scholar it is that of askilled Hellenist. In his character 
as a typographer it is'‘that of one who has the credit 0 

having contrived two entirely new kinds of type, that 
technically known as the anglais cursive, and that 

employed as the Greek text for his well known edition 

of “‘ Tyrtceus.” His European fame, it may be said, Is 
in about equal proportions that of printer, author, 
traveller, engraver, founder, librarian, manufacturer, 
and philanthropist. That he takes no mean rank as 
a philologist is shown by his “ Observations SY 
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Orthographie Francaise.” That his powers as a 
literary critic are far above the average may be readily 
seen from his subtle and discriminative comments on 
«Anacreon.” His familiarity with Greek history, 
with the Greek language, and with Greek literature 
have been conclusively demonstrated by his elaborate 
translation into French, in four volumes, of the master- 
piece of Thucydides. Altogether he has certainly 
shown himself to be the most remarkable member of a 
very remarkable family, the records of which, and of 
himself especially, form an essential, and, indeed, an 
integral part of the annals during this last century, not 
only of French, but of European literature. 

Ambroise Firmin Didot was born in Paris on Mon- 
day, the 20th December, 1790, just at the very com- 
mencement of the stormiest days of the first and 

test of all great political revolutions. He is the 
eldest of the three sons of Firmin Didot, the King’s 
printer, the inventor of stereotyping, and thrice Deputy 
of Eure-et-Loire. The younger brother of Ambroise 
Didot, Hyacinthe, is still his partner in the great 
publishing house. It is especially worthy of note, as 
indicating the high and even supreme character already 
won to themselves as printers and publishers at the very 
dawn of this century, that it was the uncle of these two 
brothers, that it was their father Firmin’s brother Pierre 
Didot, who produced that exquisite and memorable 
edition of the ‘‘ GEuvres de Racine,” in three volumes, 
which was formally pronounced, in 1801, by the Jury of 
Awards at the then Exposition, to be the most perfect 
specimen of typography of any age and of any country. 
Firmin Didot, King’s printer no longer, but incom- 
patably the first of all the bibliopoles under the régime 
of the young consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, had a keen 
regard even then for the education, in those early 
boyish years, of his eldest son and future successor, 
the now venerable Ambroise Firmin Didot, the last in 
the order of time but the first in the order of merit of 
that great race of printers and publishers. His clas- 
sical education especially was cared for betimes and 
sedulously. Firmin, his father, himself a man of mark, 
watched over his studies from the outset with great 
solicitude. He took alike those that were literary and 
those that were typographical under his own personal 
guidance. Afterwards he placed Ambroise under the 
tare of two of the most profound and accomplished 
scholars of that generation. To Jean Francois 
Boissonade he committed the general supervision of 
the boy’s education. And, thanks in a particular 
manner to his influence and to that of another of his 
masters, the learned Diamant Koray, of Smyrna, 
Ambroise Firmin Didot soon became imbued with a 
fnuine enthusiasm for the lore, the liberties, the 
literature, and the language of the peerless Greeks. 
From that time forward he showed himself to be as 
ardent an Hellenist as even Koray and Boissonade 
hemselves could have desired. His sympathies were 
given, not partially but entirely, to that land, so illus- 
trous and unfortunate, for which Pindar had sung and 
or which Byron was so soon to die, the land of so 
wany matchless glories, the land of Phidias and 

hocles, of Plato and Aspasia. For the language of 


* 





the Greeks especially he acquired, early, a passionate 
love. The political and social degradation to which, 
in these later times, under the oppressive and enervating 
influence of the Mahometans, the descendants of the 
once proud and heroic race of the Hellenes had been 
reduced, excited in the young French student’s heart a 
mingled sense of burning indignation and abhorrence. 
It was while he was yet under the earlier influence of 
these elevating and inspiriting sentiments that Paul 
Louis Courier, himself so eminent both as a Hellenist 
and as a poetical writer, after meeting the stripling for 
the first time and conversing with him, wrote of him to 
his father, Firmin Didot, these words of emphatic com- 
mendation—‘“‘I have seen your son, than whom no 
person interests me more,” adding that his future 
might be looked forward to with the most confident 
anticipations. A residence in Greece, and that more- 
over at the most impressionable age, confirmed and 
intensified the feelings inspired in the ardent soul of 
Ambroise Didot by his early mastery of the Greek 
literature. He sojourned first of all at the French 
Embassy in Constantinople. For an interval, indeed, 
he was attached officially to the latter establishment. 
It was just at the close of the great Napoleonic wars in 
1815 that his steps were then directed eastwards. For 
two or three years together, namely until 1818 was 
some little time advanced, he enjoyed the delights of 
travelling hither and thither, according to the fancy of 
the moment, in Attica, the Peloponnesus, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Palestine. As the result of these oriental 
journeyings, he brought out, some eight or nine years 
afterwards, in 1826, his work, modestly entitled, 
“Notes d’un voyage fait dans le Levant.” This was 
in truth his maiden work, having certainly been the 
earliest in composition and the first of his writings in 
book-form to be published. Prior to its appearance, it 
is true, Ambroise Firmin Didot penned and issued from 
the press a pamphlet that eloquently championed the 
cause of Greek emancipation. This was in 1823, when 
the hour for the liberation of the long down-trodden 
Hellenes seemed at last in earnest to have struck, and 
when, or so soon afterwards, the noblest man of men 
in those days could write at Missolonghi among his 
very last utterances— 
*‘ The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see! 


The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more free.” 


At that momentous juncture for the Hellenes, Ambroise 
Didot issued from the press, under the title of “‘ Sou- 
scription en faveur des Grecs,” the 8vo. pamphlet we 
are here referring to, one that had an instant and 
immense success, a success soon enough practically 
demonstrated by its initiating a very notable subscrip- 
tion in aid of the cause of Greek deliverance. It led 
directly, in fact, to the formation of that still well- 
remembered Paris Committee the mention of which 
now is so pajnful a reminder of the time when France 
was the donor instead of the recipient of sympathy. 
Subsequently Ambroise Didot gave another and not 
less practical evidence of his profound interest in the 
fortunes of Greece, which had at that time no printing 
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or publishing organisation of any kind at its command 
from end to end of the archipelago. Grieving over 
this deficiency as only an impulsive and impetuous 
typographer like himself could, he set energetically to 
work to supply the desideratum. This he accomplished 
readily enough through the agency of his protégé, 
Dobras, who, helped by his means, organised effectively 
an establishment of the kind wanted at Hydra. A 
library in like manner was bestowed by his generosity 
upon the town of Chios, only, however, to be too soon 
destroyed by fire on the sacking of that place by the 
ruthless Turks. It was not to the Greeks, however, 
that his political sympathies were restricted. He had 
long since begun to evidence the profoundest interest 
in the affairs of his own country, and a patriotic attach- 
ment to all that was best and worthiest of preservation 
in her only too variable institutions. In 1825, relaxing 
somewhat his hitherto rather exclusively sustained réle 
as student and Hellenist, he began to devote his 
energies, with the ardour he has ever since then main- 
tained, to the furtherance professionally of the general 
interests of the art and trade of the typographer. A 
couple of years afterwards, his father, Firmin Didot, 
having just then, in 1827, been chosen deputy, resigned 
to his sons Ambroise and Hyacinthe the direction of 
the affairs of the house, thenceforth known as that of 
Didot Fréres. Ambroise Didot was at that time in the 
flower of his age, being in his thirty-seventh year, his 
brother Hyacinthe (who is a little more than three 
years his junior, having been born on the 11th March, 
1794) being then just three-and-thirty. During the 
very year in which they together undertook the 
weighty responsibility of carrying on, and of even still 
further expanding and developing the resources of the 
vast establishment that had in a manner passed under 
their authority prematurely during their father’s life- 
time, Ambroise, then the newly inducted head of the 
firm, was elected member of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the French capital. Five years afterwards, in 1832, 
he was chosen member of the Council of Manufactures, 
and eight years after that, in 1840, was returned as a 
member of the Municipal Council of the Seine, an 
office which he continued to hold until 1856—namely, 
for a period of sixteen years altogether. 

The distinction achieved for themselves by the house 
of Didot has already been spoken of here as in many 
ways very exceptional. Its pre-eminence has again 
and again, indeed, been very signally proclaimed. 
Ever since the first of all the Industrial Expositions, that 
of 1798, down to 1849—a period of exactly fifty years— 
it invariably had awarded to it, as by right, the first 
gold medal. At the end of that half-century of triumphs 
over all competitors, it was simply precluded then, in 
1849, and from that time forward, from the possibility 
of any longer contending for the prizes it had so often 
secured, by the circumstance that the Head of the 
House, the subject of this memoir, was then nominated 
a juror of the National Industrial Expositions. 
Adjudicating in that capacity at the Expositions of 
1844 and 1849, his firm was naturally thereby incapa- 
citated from taking part any longer in the competition. 
Beyond his official position as juror, he was more than 





once called upon to report during some of the more 
memorable exhibitions of modern times on all the 
various industries connected with the art or craft of 


typography. This was the case, for example, on the 
occasion of the first of all the great International Exhi. 
bitions, that holden, in 1851, in the exquisite Crystal 
Palace that enshrined within it so many more wonders 
than were ever even dreamt of in connection with Fairy. 
land. It was the same also upon the occasion of the 


International Exposition at Paris in 1855, when again | 


Ambroise Didot’s Report on Typography was conspicu- 
ous among the more valuable products of the literature 
born of that peaceful gathering. He it was who at the 
commencement of that last-mentioned exhibition, in 
the June of 1855, was delegated by the Municipal 
Council of the Seine to hasten to Boulogne-sur-mer, 
thence to receive and conduct to Paris, as the guests 
of the latter capital, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London. 


Under his heartening direction and supervision, the | 


important and even historical house of Didot Fréres 
has given startling evidence of his enterprise and 
sagacity—an enterprise almost amounting to audacity 
and a sagacity almost unerring—by its extraordinary 
development. In carrying out his boldest projects in 
this way it is only right to add, however, that he has 
been ably seconded by his brother Hyacinthe. Under 
their auspices the establishment has come to include 
within it, as we have said, a vast printing department, 
an enormous library, a huge publishing office in a con- 
stant state of activity, a type foundry, a stereotype 
foundry, a paper manufactory, an ink manufactory, an 
atelier for the illustrators and engravers, a workshop 
for the stitchers and bookbinders, a busy throng of 
skilled and athletic workmen, all regarding with loyal 
devotion the great firm of Didot Fréres, in whose 
venerable chiefs they recognise friends not taskmasters. 
In the genial sympathy evidenced at every turn towards 
the people in their employment by the Didot Freres 
indeed there is a touch of the Brothers Cheeryble. 
There is something of Brother Charles and Brother 
Ned in the kindly, open-handed, large-hearted persons 
of Ambroise and Hyacinthe Didot. They take a per- 
sonal interest in the homely fortunes of those who are 
toiling in their service and receiving their pay. Theit 
artisans are looked upon by them as no mere machines, 
but as living and breathing fellow-creatures. * Hath 
not a [workman] eyes? hath not a [workman] hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
a [master] is? If you prick them do they not bleed? 
if you tickle them do they not laugh? if you poiso 
them do they not die?” Guided instinctively in thet 
course by their own benevolence, they have acted 
their lives in accordance with the reasoning of the 
master-dramatist. Provident institutions contrv 
expressly in the interests of their employés have er 
sedulously fostered under their direction. Fitting 4° 
profitable occupations have been found for the wives 
and sisters of their workpeople. Schools have been 
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erected for the education of their children. Girl com- 
itors in some of their case rooms are steadily 
employed in setting up works in the Greek, the French, 
and the Latin languages. Of the noble masterpieces 
ofthe national literature, and of the two great classic 
literatures that have emanated from the establishment 
of the Messrs. Didot Fréres it would be impossible 
within any reasonable limits to give anything at all 
like an adequate enumeration. The mere Catalogue 
of the House is an index to a noble Library. It 
includes within it the whole of the rich and varied 
products of the industry of a printing and publishing 
oganisation that knows no superior throughout 
Christendom. Wandering among those splendidly 
laden bookshelves, there we behold, for example, the 
fur grand folio volumes of their ‘‘ Monuments of 
Egypt and Nubia,” volumes embellished with 400 
costly engravings. Yonder are the four folio volumes 
of their ‘“‘ Ruins of Pompeii.” There the four folio 
volumes of their ‘“‘ Travels in Hindostan,’” enriched 
with 300 engravings. There the three folio volumes 
of their “‘ Scientific Expedition to the Morea,” adorned 
with 280 illustrations. There is their folio of ‘‘ Arabian 
Architecture,” with sixty-two designs of exquisite 
taboration. There, too, in wonderful array, are the 
twenty-nine superb folio volumes comprising within 
them the whole of the beautiful and varied works of 
Francesco Piranesi, the great Italian engraver and 
draughtsman. Within the compass of that single pub- 
leation are embraced no less than 2,000 engravings of 
Roman antiquities, in the highest style of art, each, in 
sway, a masterpiece of skilful manipulation. As for 
the éditions de luxe of the classics, both Greek and 
latin, given to the world of letters by the House of 
Didot Fréres, those are publications not merely of 
Buropean, but of world-wide celebrity. These are the 
tlitions known as the “‘ Editions du Louvre.” There, 
brexample, in upwards of fifty octavo volumes, is the 
torious “ Bibliotheque Grecque,” supplemented by 
latin translations. ‘There, again, in nine sumptuous 
volumes, is the ‘“‘ Thesaurus Grace linguz,” in 
nth the very treasury of the Greek language. Yonder, 
fain, as a worthy companion to the peerless Greek 
ry just now mentioned, stands, in twenty-seven 
Meclous octavo volumes, the “ Bibliothéque Latine,” 
«companied by a series of masterly translations into 
French from the original, produced many of them by 
the hand, and the rest under the supervision of Jean 
Here, moreover, are the ten volumes of ‘‘ La 

France Litteraire,” produced under the direction of 
Querard. Who is there, again, who does not 
»long since, by frequent consultation, among other 
products of the industry and the enterprise of 

house of Didot Fréres, the twenty-nine volumes, 
wlavo, of their ‘‘ Encyclopédie Moderne,” with its 
‘pended three volumes of illustrations? The forty- 
X volumes, octavo, of their ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
: e! ” Or the sixty-five volumes, octavo, embel- 
«nt With more than 3,000 engravings, of their 
Univers Pittoresque!” Other less voluminous, but 
tee erent, publications of the house there are 
demand still some passing mention, such, let us 





say, as the “ Dictionnaire de l’Académie.” or as the 
French and Arabic Dictionary, or, again, as the 
“Glossarium medie et infime Latinitatis.” Inci- 
dentally, while issuing from the press, under the 
imprimatur of Didot Freres, these and other inestimable 
additions to the literary treasures of the civilised world, 
the head of the great firm of publishers has been himself 
from time to time giving signal evidence of his own 
exceptional capacity as a scholar and a man of letters. 
Mention has already been made, for example, to begin 
with, of his stirring pamphlet suggesting a subscription 
in behalf of the Greek patriots, as well as of his 
picturesque record of his Voyage in the Levant. It 
was in 1833 that he brought out, in four volumes, his 
carefully elaborated ‘‘ Traduction de I’Histoire de 
Thucydides.” In 1855, in commemoration of an inci- 
dent in his own career already alluded to, he produced 
his “‘ Souvenirs d’une Excursion a Boulogne-sur-mer.” 
During the following year, 1856, he issued from the 
press, in a separate form, his Memoirs of the Estiennes, 
that kindred race of French printers and publishers, 
second only to his own, the family whose founder was 
Henri Estienne, or Stephanus, of whom and of whose 
descendants Ambroise Didot had originally written the 
memoirs here collected as integral portions of the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Another;work of his, a 
little 12mo, published in 1858, contained his “‘ Disser- 
tations sur la vie et les ceuvres du Sire de Joinville.” 
In 1863, besides penning his ‘‘ Réponse a M. Egger 
sur le prix du papier dans l’antiquité,” he produced his 
‘* Essais sur l'histoire de la gravure sur bois.” During 
the following year, 1864, he brought out his beautiful 
edition of the Odes of Anacreon, giving, besides the 
Greek text, a French translation, and accompanying 
both with a “ Notice” written by his own hand, the 
charming little 18mo being graced by several appro- 
priate classic embellishments. Three years later, in 
1867, he published his ingenious ‘‘ Observations sur 
l’Orthographie Frangaise,” giving in it a chronological 
survey of the reforms, or attempts at reform, that had 
been made from time to time in French orthography. 
Among his latest writings was his “ Etude sur Jean 
Cousin,” the celebrated painter, whose career nearly 
covers the sixteenth century, beginning in r5or, and 
ending in 1590. Asa bibliopole Ambroise Didot stands, 
in a manner, unrivalled. For the possession of rare 
books he has throughout his long life manifested a 
passionate ardour, in his search after them sparing 
neither labour nor expense. The result has been the 
gathering together by him of a simply matchless 
collection. His private library comprises within‘ it, 
among its many choice and hardly appraisable treasures, 
a number of absolutely unique editions. There, more- 
over, are to be found, among other things, several of 
the earliest specimens extant of the typographic art, 
as well as some daintily beautiful manuscripts in 
exquisite preservation. Conspicuous among his more 
recent acquisitions ought to be noticed especially 
what Boileau so long ago celebrated in his harmo- 
nious verse, the renowned Livres d’heures of Bussy 
Rabutin. 

Remembering what has been the career of the 
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Didot Fréres, it can hardly be matter for surprise that 
both the brothers have long since been decorated. 
Each in turn was nominated Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, Ambroise Didot as far back as in the 
January of 1835. His promotion to the rank of officer 
came to him as nearly as possible twenty-one years 
afterwards—namely, on the 20th December, 1855, the 
very day on which he had attained the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of his birth. Paul Firmin Didot, the 
son of Hyacinthe, who was born in 1826, chiefly 
devotes himself to the study of chemistry, his labours 
being mainly directed to the application of the practical 
sciences to the manufacture of paper on the two great 
paper-mills of the Didot Fréres. Ambroise Didot’s 
own son, Alfred Firmin Didot, who was born at Paris 
in 1828, principally directs his attention to the cultiva- 
tion of his powers as a linguist, having already signalised 
his knowledge of languages by the production of various 
translations. M. Paul Didot, the son of M. Hyacinthe, 
is the very essence of arefined gentleman. He is grave, 
reserved, and very polite, and he hasa great prediliction 
for England, which language he speaks. His character 
has won him a high position in the Tribunal de Com- 
merce de Paris. M.Alfred Didot, the son of M. Ambroise, 
has inherited the gentleness and open-heartedness of 
his father, and he is easily accessible. He speaks 
German like a native, and, through his great versatility, 
he manages chiefly the foreign business of the house. 
These two sons are partners in the firm, which is 
now carried on by the style of Firmin Didot /réres 
et fils. It was one of this curiously intelligent 
and energetic race, known as Didot de Saint Leger, 
who, in 1804, invented the system of fabricating 
endless paper to be worked off through the printing- 
machine from revolving cylinders, the earliest attempts 
to realise which ingenious contrivance were made, at 
the beginning of the century, in Frangois Didot’s paper- 
mill at Essonne. The ability, the charm, the interest 
of the race seem to have culminated in the bright intel- 
ligence and the genial benevolence of the eminent 
veteran who still presides over the vast establishment 
and the complicated interests of the house of Didot 
Fréres. Seeing him in the midst of his customary 
avocations, you would think of a pére de famille 
far rather than of the translator of Thucydides, of the 
celebrant of Anacreon, of the historian of wood 
engraving, of the lover of Greece and of Greek 
literature. As he saunters through this or that portion 
of his immense warehouses, rattling all the while as 
he moves the bunch of keys he so often carries in his 
hand and humming blithely to himself some favourite 
chanson, he pauses for a moment to address a word to 
one of his workmen or to fling to him cheerily over his 
shoulder a ‘“‘ Mon ami, comment ca va-t-il?”” His beloved 
haunt, not unnaturally, is his wonderful library, the 
store place as we have already said of so many rarities 
and priceless treasures both of art and literature. 
Octogenarian though he is, he is generally up the earliest 
in the whole establishment. Should he be at Sorel, 
his first proceeding on quitting his bed-chamber will be 
to make the whole round of his vast paper-manu- 
factory keenly observant of everything as he goes, 





and addressing a kindly word to this one and that 
among the throng of his workmen, each of whom he 
seems to know individually. If in Paris, his footsteps 
inevitably wend in the first instance to the lib 

where by choice the chief part of his life woul 
certainly be passed. There, not infrequently, in that 
his chosen sanctum sanctorum he remains late on into 


the night, so absorbed in his studies or reveries that 


his servant will have to come and remind him some. 
times in prudence that it is time for retirement. When 
sojourning at his country seat at Sorel, his wife, the 
curé of the parish and himself generally make up the 
little family party. Cordial welcome, however, is 
accorded to the friends who occasionally add to their 
number, the old homme de lettres and bibliopole being 
especially fond of a rubber of whist or a challenge to 
a game at billiards. Whatever is calculated to 
bring happiness or consolation to his own people or 
to his country at once commands his sympathy, 
and the same also may be said of his home partner 
and of his business partner. Madame Didot has 
recently set on foot, in the interests of the French 
peasants who were sufferers from the war, a sub- 
scription going by the name of the Sow des Chaw 
miéres. Its success has been remarkable, the fund 
thereby accumulated having already exceeded an 
aggregate of 500,000 francs. Such as we have here 
recounted has been the career, such is the character, 
such are the capacities of Ambroise Firmin Didot, the 
chief of that great house in Paris which has had 
perhaps more than any other to do during this last 
century with the general advancement of the benign 
and humanising art or craft of typography. As such, 
as the head of Didot Fréres, he takes high rank 
among those patriarchal leaders who have during half 
that epoch practically and very appreciably promoted 
the peaceful interests of civilisation. 





SOME AMERICANISMS. 





NGLISHMEN are beginning to do their trans 
atlantic cousins a little more justice in the matter 

of language, and the fact is remarkable considering 
the amount of scorn and ridicule expended by purists 
and elegant writers. This is due to two causes—the 
pure English written by some of the most accomplish 
American authors, hardly to be excelled by any of out 
writers, and recent researches into the history 
development of language. We are under no appre 
hensions as to the future American dialect, and so We 
are more considerate towards the present and the past. 
Were an American to judge of us by the Pogmoor 
Almanack or the dialect of any one county, constantly 
used in speech though rarely employed in composition, 
we should resent it at once. We are willing to max 
every allowance for the eccentricities of a new porn 
and vulgarisms are excused, either because they on 
to some extent pictorial, or because they are common | 





them. 
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amongst colonial Englishmen, and are intimately 
related to our own rapidly decaying provincialisms. In 
America peculiarities of racial language have not so 
rapidly disappeared as peculiarities of racial type, and 
we are able to trace them more clearly than in our 
case. We meet with words derived from the German, 
Dutch, Spanish, Irish, Indian, French, and Polynesian 
languages. They are only touched as yet, many of 
them, with a modern colour, and hence their curious 
Our own language has assumed a fixed 


strangeness. 
and literary form. New terms are rare. They exist 
in conversation, but hardly in books. Many words, 


now almost classical, passed through this slang stage. 
For example, Wilson, an English observer, writing 
centuries ago, complained that men “‘ powdered their 
talk with over sea terms,” and Puttenham, another 
writer, noticed that the words came in at the sea-ports, 
and travelled thence into the interior. Another point 
is worth noticing. Our provincial dialects remain, 
and constitute a marked difference between spoken 
and writtenlanguage. There is no such precise differ- 
ence in the United States. The English traveller 
never encounters the difficulties in America one 
experiences in a Yorkshire or a Cornish village. He 
finds a certain increase of slang terms as he leaves the 
great centres of population, but varieties of pronuncia- 
tion are rarer. 

It has frequently been noticed that many supposed 
Americanisms are really older English forms of speech, 
current during the plantation of that country, and still 
surviving in old writers or in similar form amongst 
ourselves. We are, in most cases, more tolerant of 
such terms, and they readily adapt themselves to our 
modern wants. In his day, Franklin particularly 
objected to the verbs to notice, to advocate, to progress. 
We constantly use them now, and never think of 
objecting tothem. The second one is found in Milton’s 
writings, and even in those of Burke. Mr. Carlyle has 
introduced two others to amnesty and to colleague. They 
seem American but they are English enough. The 
latter is found both in Milton and Shakespeare. 
Another supposed barbarous verb to collide is of 
Latin origin. Quaint Sir Thomas Browne uses it. 
‘Scintillations,” he writes, ‘are not the ascen- 
sion of air upon collision, but inflammable effluences 
from the bodies collided.” We have ordinarily sup- 
Posed that the use of the word “‘ platform” for a body 
of ideas or doctrines was wholly of American origin, 
but it is not so. The judicious Hooker speaks of “ the 
and Woodward, a physician 
(t665—1728) writes, “‘They who take in the entire 

form, and see the chain which runs through the 
Whole, and can bear in mind the observations and 
Proofs will discern where these propositions flow from 
them.” Bacon also writes in his Advancement of 
Learning of ‘the exemplar or Platform of Good.” 

€ political application is American, and that is all. 
.€ word is so convenient that it is now very common 
m England. The verbification of nouns is not purely 
ican, as we have seen, and there are some curious 

Ustrations of the fact. Thus Evelyn writes in his 

lary, March 20, 1658, “I went to see a coach-race in 


” 





Hyde-park, and collation’d in Spring-gardens.” This 
is quite as bad as any recent example from America. 
A popular writer of to-day is guilty of the same 
trick. Thus in the “ Hillyars and the Burtons,” 
Mr. Henry Kingsley speaks of a young gentle- 
man who “was allowanced with two hundred a 
year and sent abroad.” This is almost as bad as the 
Americanism “ piecing” for eating between meals or 
taking snacks. Thus we hear that a child cannot eat 
dinner because “‘ he’s been a piecin’ on’t all morning.” 
To say that a man, pelted with rotten eggs, has been 
“‘ egged out” of a place is more picturesque than polite, 
though “to mail” a letter is no ruder than “ to pot” 
one, 

Much has been said, at different times, about the use 
of the words, I guess, I calculate, I reckon. The second 
one only is of American origin, and the practice of 
using such words is unmistakeably English. We can- 
not turn to our old literature without finding abundant 
illustrations. Take the verb “ guess.” Chaucer con- 
stantly uses it in- the American sense. In “ Troilus 
and Cressida” we read :— 


“We sawe the lettir that she wrote, I gesse— 
Naie, never yet i wis, yond Troilus.” 


Again, in the “ Heroine ”"— 


“ Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard long, I guess.” 


Locke uses the term in the same sense: ‘‘ He whose 
design it is to excel in English poetry would not, I 
guess, think that the way to it was to make his first 
essay in Latin verses.” As much may be said of the 
verb “reckon,” still freely used in many English 
countries. ‘For him I reckon not in high estate,” 
writes Milton, in his “Samson Agonistes.” See also 
Romans vil. 11 and viii. 18, where our translators use 
the verb. Two English forms of a similar character 
were once extremely common. ‘I wis” is now 
obsolete, though ‘I ween” may occasionally be found 
in poetry. Another form was “I trow” still to be 
heard, but very rarely. Shakespeare shall illustrate 
both— 


“ There be fools alive, J wis 
Silvered o’er, and so was this.” 


“To morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow.” 


Many Americanisms cannot be so explained. Help, 
for example, as applied to a servant, has no nearer 
English equivalent than helper, as used by Swift to 
mean an assistant to another servant, as “a helper in 
the stable.” ‘‘Kerwosh” is rather onomatopceic, as 
the word resembles the sound caused by a heavy body 
falling into the water. ‘‘ Kelumpus,” meaning to fall 
on something hard, is of similar origin. They are 
South-Western words. Picture-words and phrases are 
‘“To snake out” is to track to a hiding- 


common. 
place, and “snaked” is to crawl away. ‘‘ To wake- 
snakes ” is to get into trouble. ‘‘ Thunder” is a term 

** To deacon 


for political principles and party oratory. 
off” is to give the cue to, as deacons read out hymns, 
line by line. “ Up a tree,” “ to acknowledge the coin,” 
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going “‘ off the handle,” “‘ playing ’possum,” “ to cray- 
fish,” or go backwards, and phrases of this description, 
are of pure American origin. There is the flavour of 
a new country about them. We meet with pure slang 
in such terms as ‘“‘socdolager” for an emphatic con- 
clusion of any sort, the word being a corruption of 
doxology; absquatulate, catawampously, slantindicular, 
fixings and belongings; ‘‘ balance ” for the remainder ; 
gumption, fizzle, lambasting, &c. Bogus, or something 
counterfeit, is derived from one Borghese, a great 
forger, and Bunkum is said to be a free form 
of Buncombe, a noted swaggerer. Boss is from 
the Dutch baas, and means master or head-man. 
Loafer is said to come from the German “ laufer,” 
a runner, but this is indeed a “‘lucus a non,” and it 
is more probable that the word is a corruption of 
“lover.” Loco-focos are the Democrats, and the 
term was first given to a seli-igniting cigar. But 
American political slang deserves a chapter to 
itself. ‘‘A carpet-bagger” is one who carries about 
with him his principles, and suits them to his company. 
“‘ A fence-rider” is a neutral, ready to jump down on 
either side, as circumstances demand or invite. A 
“‘ dough-face”’ is a pliable politician. The New York 
Irish are styled ‘“‘ Dead Rabbits,” for what reason is 
not so clear. Whiggery is known as “‘’coonery,” from 
the shifts and sidelong movements of the racoon. A 
compromise is a “ Buffalo Plaster.” To “go” any- 
thing is to profess, believe, or declare for it, as “‘I go 
for free trade,” the English equivalent being “I go in 
for.” The “ ticket” is a list or a party voting paper. 


—_" 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 








66 HE Army, the Navy, and the Civil Service” is 

a phrase which is almost as commonly used 
as the time-honoured toast of ‘‘ Church and Queen,” 
and yet the equality which it would seem to imply 
between the three branches of the servants of the 
Crown is far more visionary than real, and exists rather 
in the minds of those who know little of the subject 
than in the actual experience of the civil servants 
themselves. There is in truth a very great distinction 
of status between the soldier, the sailor, and the govern- 
ment clerk. The officer, whether by land or by sea, 
has his opportunities of gaining honour in its highest 
and noblest form, and his life, if he is ordinarily 
successful, is divided by a series of well-defined but 
tolerably certain steps on the ladder until gradual pro- 
motion brings him to the highest round, when he can 
retire on something better than a mere middle-class 
competency. His brother of the desk and of the quill, 
on the other hand, has no such prospects. Entering 
on his indoor life at a period when the lieutenant in 
either service is probably enjoying the greater part of 
his days in the open air and amid anything but un- 
pleasant associates, either in barracks or in society, the 
clerk’s ambition is speedily cut short by the discovery 





that the rule of his branch of the service is to ignore 
individuals, to give credit to the senior for nearly all 
which the junior does, and more especially for any 
original scheme or reform which he may suggest or 
carry out. Thus he gradually subsides into a machine 
useful enough in its way perhaps, correct in its calcula. 
tions even to decimals, and minute in the exactness of 
its copying, but still a machine, the only lubrication 
required to keep it going in its steady fashion being the 
supply of a very limited number of bank-notes eve 
month or every quarter. The man thus situated, 
having little interest in life because he finds no oppor. 
tunity of bringing himself to the front or of distinguish- 
ing himself even in his own humble calling, naturally 
retrogrades, in fact, he crawls backwards on prin. 
ciple until when, after thirty or forty years’ service 
he runs against the companion of his school 
boy days, and the civil servant unpleasantly realises 
the effect of his long labour “under the crown,” 
while his quondam companion condoles with him on 
the state of affairs, the slowness of promotion, the 
effects of re-organisation, and the refusal of the 
Cabinet to increase the salaries of the subordinates 
in a corresponding ratio to the rise in the cost of living. 
This picture of the average Government clerk is we 
admit an unhappy one, but it is, we venture to think, 
not very far from the life although, as, in all other 
cases, exceptions to the rule will occur to the reader's 
mind perhaps among his personal friends. He may 
be acquainted, for instance, with a stripling of few 
years’ service who has, through the interest of a man 
who commands a borough, been suddenly raised over 
the heads of his brethren to a lucrative post on 
account of merits which no one discovered until after 
his exaltation, when policy induced some of his former 
equals to admit the excellences to which they had 
hitherto been blind. Or, he may know another case 
where a man celebrated for long and arduous service 
in his office after the regular hours, but undistinguished 
for any special zeal within the mystic period of ten to 
four, or eleven to five, has suddenly been promoted, 
an excuse having been thus decently contrived in 
order to justify his being placed in a position more 
fitting to maintain the distant relative of the cabinet 
minister whom he has been cautious—or as his friends 
say fortunate—enough to lead to the altar. These 
cases and others of a similar character are to be found 
without doubt, but we are dealing with generalities, 
and we assert without fear of contradiction that the 
average clerk at the present day isa disappointed man, 
and that his advice to any young friend intending to 
seek for similar honours would be near akin to the 
celebrated caution of Mr. Punch to people about to 
marry—don’t. Now it would, of course, be absurd © 
argue that the ordinary run of men in the Ci 
Service is very far below that of any other profession, 
in fact the entrance examination, which has before now 
plucked graduates of our universities, is enough t 
prove that at the beginning their attainments were © 
no mean order, and if therefore they have degenerate 
until they have become mere time-keepers there 18 
evidently a screw loose in the system. 
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To arrive at a just conclusion as to the cause of the 
evil will not, we think, be very difficult. As a body, 
the Civil Servants are underpaid. If we except the 
Foreign Office, the Treasury, and a few other small 
departments, mainly filled with the scions of noble 
houses or friends of the chief supporters of various 
Cabinets, we find the standard of income to be very low 
and the chances of promotion so small as to make this 
a serious injury. To take a case in point, we may 
refer to the Admiralty Departments. In these offices, 
the location of which has been jor a long time mysteri- 
ously divided, at considerable expense to the public, 
and very little benefit to anyone except the landlords, 
between Somerset House and Spring Gardens, we have 
a large body of men—all of whom may be esteemed to 
be deserving and useful, inasmuch as Mr. Childers 
discharged the useless and worthless—serving the 
Queen at a stipend varying from {100 to £300 a year, 
beyond which, according to present prospects, there is 
little hope of increase. Many of these clerks entered 
with the distinct impression, founded on the then state 
of affairs, that they would ultimately gain promotion 
into higher classes; but their hope has been prac- 
tically swept away by a reduction in the number of 
senior appointments, without any corresponding in- 
crease in the salaries of the lower grades. When to 
this injustice is added the fact that as these men will, 
when they retire, receive a pension calculated on a 
lower scale of salary than that which they would have 
enjoyed, and it is also remembered that their services 
have been retained, on Mr. Childers’ own showing, 
because they were really valuable, we have reached a 
tolerably fair estimate of the present state of affairs, 
and we begin to obtain the clue to that perpetual 
grumbling which is now, very naturally, characteristic 
of the Civil Servant. Nor are the other departments 
more favourably situated. In the Customs, the Inland 
Revenue, the Audit Office, and the War Office, there is 
the same discontent, though, perhaps, on a less notice- 
able scale, because the sweeping changes so ingudiciously 
made at the Naval Offices have not yet been generally 
carried out. 

It may well be asked, in conclusion, whether such a 
course of treatment is either just or politic on the part 
of the Ministers of the Crown. To put the matter on its 
lowest ground as a question between master and servant, 
we have yet to learn that it is consistent with honour to 
gtind the employés down because they are too respectable, 
or perhaps too faint-hearted or disunited, to strike. At 
any rate, if this be the view of the Government the 
Sooner it makes a clean breast of it the better, and 

nglishmen, who are as a rule lovers of fair dealing, 
will speedily set'the matter right. But if, as we main- 
tain, such a policy be unjust, it is also impolitic. Bad 
Pay inevitably results in bad work, and the discontented 
clerk is very unlikely to be a satisfactory upholder of 
the country’s rights, and as the permanent servants of 
the Crown are, after all, those who are really acquainted 
with the national work, this is a matter of no slight 
importance. Already, if our information be correct, 

Usinéss is performed in a far !ess satisfactory manner 
than it was, notwithstanding the smooth speeches of 





ministers when there is no one to contradict them, and 
we therefore caution the country that the present 
system of underpaying and ignoring deserving men is 
likely to re-act prejudicially on the nation at large. At 
the best, as we said at the outset, the clerk’s life is far 
from being an enviable one; do not let it be made worse 
by the acts of cheese-paring financiers or merchants 
who try in a Government office to introduce practices 
which they would not dare to adopt among the clerks 
in their own counting-houses, simply because they 
would be detrimental to the interests of the firm. 


RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES AT 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





PART I. 


Honore pe Bauzac. Les Parens Pauvres. La Covusine 
Bette. Le Cousin Pons. 


Boileau has said, “ La critique est aisée et l'art est 
difficile.” This is generally accepted as an irrefutable 
axiom ; it may be so in theory, but in practice we find that 
in proportion with the difficulties of art, the difficulties of 
criticism increase. A thorough appreciation, a fair tech- 
nical knowledge, a conscientious impartiality, are not 
sufficient to exercise the delicate and responsible office of 
censor. Toa certain degree it may be easy to point out 
defects, or to discover beauties, but is it as easy to dis- 
criminate in what the error consists, how it could have 
been avoided, and what injurious tendencies it may create ? 
Is it easy not to be blinded by admiration, and to withhold 
praise for one salient superiority if it does not blend har- 
moniously with the whole ? to keep one goal ever distinctly 
in view, the absolute perfection of art intrinsically, and its 
influence on the masses? The critic’s task is rendered 
doubly arduous when dealing with the literature of a foreign 
tongue. It must be his aim, while rendering it familiar to 
his countrymen, to diffuse as far as lies in his power a 
knowledge of the labours of others in the wide fields of 
thought, and to note in what they differ from and in what 
they resemble the conquests achieved by our own men 
of letters. 

However great M. de Balzac’s reputation in the land of 
his birth, the enthusiasm excited by his early writings 
hardly reached in France to the height it achieved on the 
remainder of the Continent. In Italy, in Germany, Russia, 
Poland, and Hungary even, he at once became the favourite 
novelist of the day; it seemed as if the society he had 
endeavoured to portray in its turn became ambitious to 
resemble the idealised conceptions of his heroes and 
heroines. The fair sex, for whom he seemed at first to 
write exclusively, and whom he painted with loving and 
chivalrous devotion, rose in a body to glorify their courte- 
ous advocate, and united to enhance his triumph. With 
subtle but daring flattery Balzac attempted the deification 
of the woman of thirty; he succeeded in placing her on 
the pedestal which till then had been occupied alone by 
heroines of youthful years and budding beauties; for her 
he found charms and seductions which outshone the attri- 
butes of girlhood, and surrounded her with an atmosphere of 
fascination which has made many a youthful belle jealous 
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of the statelier matrons who had triumphantly passed the 
rubicon of the thirtieth year. 

It was M. de Balzac’s fortune to live in a restless, ever- 
shifting era, and, as he was eminently the painter of his 
time, he daily found fresh models for his portrait gallery. 
He saw the fall of the First Empire, with the lurid flashes 
of its dying glories; the Restoration, with its struggles, 
its immense ambitions, its talents, luxury, and its flavour 
of “ ancien régime ;”’ the Revolution of July, with its prosaic 
elemient and its levelling propensities. 

With a singular instinct of observation and with in- 
voluntary respect Balzac drew the profiles of the old 
Imperialist soldiers, the veterans of the Grande Armée, and 
of the fair, proud, if low-born, beauties of the court of the 
First Napoleon; with loving hand he lingered over the 
portraits of the noble duchesses and vicomtesses who sur- 
rounded Louis XVIII. on his return to the throne of the 
lilies, as if they had been waiting in their tedious exile for 
the artist who by the delicate touches of his brush would 
restore to their faded cheeks the pristine charm of their 
departed youth. Mesdames de Beauséant, de Vieumenil, 
de Langeais, fe Maufrigneuse have ceased to be the mere 
creations of a novelist’s brain, the reader believes in them 
as much as the author himself; they have lived. loved, 
hated, and suffered, and as the familiar names ever and 
anon reappear in the pages of the long series of the 
‘‘Scénes de la Vie Parisienne” they are greeted with the 
same sort of feeling with which we listen to a story told 
about some absent but well-remembered friend. 

With no less art and precision, with the same shrewd 
penetration. has Balzac depicted, in their turn, the ‘‘ Bour- 
geois" of 1830. He cannot disguise, or would not if he 
could, the contemptuous irony, the delicate sarcasm which 
he flings at his Buretteaux and Crevels, his bankers and 
commis voyageurs, men of speculation, and men of money, 
who succeeded in their short day of triumph to the military 
glories of the Empire and to the voluptuous fascinations of 
the Restoration. 

When Dante wrote the Divina Commedia, the highest 
expression of art was reached in the immortal Trilogy of 
the lover of Beatrice; when Balzac wrote the Comedie 
humaine, he found the most forcible accents of truth to 
paint Society with all its faults, misery, vice, manners, and 
passions; and be it said, also, in justice to our poor 
humanity, with its sufferings, its trials, its humble but not 
less genérous self-sacrifices, its ignored grandeurs, its 
silent struggles, its heroic deaths, and, above all, its 
immense and multiple power of loving—a mother’s love in 
Madame de Ballan, a wife’s love in Madame Claes, a 
father’s in Le Pére Goriot, a girl’s in Eugénie Grandet, 
and, perhaps, most powerful because warped and distorted, 
the love of the poor relation in le Cousin Pons and la 
Cousine Bette. 

It is impossible in the limits of so short a notice to give 
more than a cursory glance at any of Balzac’s compositions, 
impossible even to convey an adequate impression of the 
peculiar tendencies of his rich and versatile talent, of the 
extraordinary and yet essentially individual faculties of his 
mind ; he has stamped them in the wealth of archeological 
lore and accuracy of description remarkable in La vieille 
fille and Les amours forcés, in the Rabelaisian wit of his 
“Contes Drolatiques,” in the exuberant fancies of his 
Philosophical Tales, and in the marvellous fidelity and 
minuteness of observation displayed everywhere in his 
delineation of character. But here we must mention what 
really was Balzac’s great fault ; his love of detail carried 





him away, causing him to forget the plot in a lengthened 
exposition, and to attach undue importance to the physio- 
logical development of the subject in connection with the 
action which too often ranks second to the actors. This 
error—a grievous one—is redeemed, in a measure, by the 
extraordinary power of his conceptions. His was the soul 
of the artist enamoured of his creations; his a mind of fire 
in the body of an athlete. His eyes shone with piercing 
light under his massive forehead, and indomitable energy 
was expressed in every sinew of his muscular frame. His 
imagination was ever on the wing, ever wandering towards 
new realms, and never weary of exploring them deeply and 
widely. Some of his favourite themes, the sufferings and 
loves of woman, the trials and temptations of artists, how. 
ever frequently they recur under his pen, are ever treated 
with fresh resources. Wenceslas, the young sculptor, in la 
Cousine Bette, Lucien de Rubembré, the poet in Un grand 
homme de Province, are handled with consummate skill. 
To the sons of the Muses he gives severe and, sometimes, 
cruel lessons, but how brilliant the reward he promises to 
musician, painter, poet, or writer, summed up in the 
dazzling word Glory. And yet, even in the apotheosis 
of success, when the man of genius is courted by the rich, 
smiled upon by the great, caressed by woman, extolled by 
the fellow-artists he has outstripped in the race, a warning 
word is whispered in his ear bidding him beware, for the 
most dangerous day in his life will be the morrow after his 
great victory. 

Balzac, who himself considered glory and celebrity the 
greatest boon, gave proof of his strength by coming 
scatheless out of this ordeal. Born in 1799 he died at the 
age of fifty of disease of the heart, brought on as is too 
often the case in men of his stamp by overstraining the 
mental faculties; he left behind him the sketch of an 
unwritten novel, which would have ranked no doubt 
among his best, although when all are so much above the 
average, it is invidious to select any as pre-eminent. 

‘‘ Les Parens Pauvres, his last work, is, however, one of 
the most remarkable in a literary point of view. Balzac 
had then attained the full maturity of his talent, and, 
neglecting its ridicules and foibles, he strikes home at the 
depravity and vices of society, and with the audacity of 
genius deals with horrors, contrasting them here and there 
with incidents of such touching pathos that it is hard to 
peruse them unmoved. 

The first part of ‘Les Parens Pauvres: La Cousine 
Bette’ presents characters of the greatest reality, and 
some which are undoubtedly gross exaggerations. Bette, 
the heroine, unites both these qualifications in her own 
person. Nothing can be more lifelike than the type of the 
country girl, without education and without beauty, poor, 
ill-clad, unloved, somewhat envious, rude and ill-mannered, 
neither very good nor very wicked, capable of some dis 
interestednesss, obstinately and unwaveringly bent upon 
one aim ; acquiring money and bettering her position, an 
bringing to bear upon the execution of her plans, the 
innate sagacity of her class. So far the picture is true 
nature, not improbable are her stealthy progress, her first 
humility, her cat-like patience and watchfulness, the 
hatred which grows in her heart against her gifted, hand- 
some, but unfortunate relative, Madame Hulot, her jealous 
interest in Wenceslas, the artist, her inexplicable devotion 
to the pretty, depraved, infamous Mme. Marneff, not even 
are inadmissible the crimes she committs to serve thes? 
two passions, but the exaggeration begins when the rough, 
sullen, coarse peasant girl, is suddenly transformed into 4 
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female Machiavelli, with no lack of- instruction, no want 
of beauty, and endowed with cunning so deep and so 
infernal that she fails to appear the same original Cousine 
Bette. Not so the Baron Hulot, he is painfully, con- 
sistently, fatally true to himself. The perfect gentleman, 
the faithful servant of his country, the attached husband 
and father, dragged down step by step from his high estate 
to the lowest stages of degradation by his uncontrollable 
love of women, is a complete, if melancholy, study. 
Crevel, the purse-proud, low-born, vulgar-minded Crevel, is 
the “bourgeois” par excellence with his heavy jokes, his 
familiarity, his instincts, vices, tone, and manners, We 
would fain hope that the hideous Marneffes are not drawn 
from nature, but if such monsters exist, we hesitate before 
deciding to blame the author for making us acquainted 
with anything so impure and so vile or to thank him for 
exposing a class of beings who in the mire in which they 
dwell lay traps for the unwary, creatures whom it is 
dishonour to meet and death to know. 


In the second part of the ‘“ Les Parens Pauvres”’ the 
Cousin Pons is also a poor relation, but he is the victim, 
not the persecutor, he has not one hostile or ungenerous 
thought, he would gladly live in peace with the whole 
world, indulging his own taste, dining out at his rich 
connection’s houses, and gratifying his one passion—the 
collection of gems of art. He has inspired a poor German 
music master, Schmucke with an almost canine affection. 
The two simple guileless men succumb in their unequal 
struggles against the world; they are unable to cope with 
the ambitions and interests which would make them their 
tools. Pons dies broken hearted, wondering in his inno- 
cent mind why he has been scorned and repulsed. The 
day he heard the name of “ pique assiette” applied to 
him when he came to occupy the place he had for many 
years filled at his rich cousin’s table he received his death 
wound ; all his affections were crushed, his better feelings 
insulted, he retired in his den the victim of a rapacious 
and cunning portitre who was in league with his 
enemies to despoil him of his beloved collection, and dies 
incapable even on his death bed of cursing these ungrate- 
ful relations to whom he had “ freely given his simple love 
and unasked services.” Schmucke's despair at his friend’s 
death is pathetically rendered in striking contrast with the 
cold unsympathising indifference of the other attendants at 
the funeral. Every scene in these remarkable volumes 
bears the impress of that acuteness of perception so 
tepeatedly mentioned, because it has made of Balzac so 
profound a physiologist. The anatomy of the human 
heart and mind is carried to its extreme limits and the 
scalpel is wielded with unerring assurance. 


We do not attempt to quote any passages from Les 
Parens Pauvres ; fragnientary selections would not answer 
the purpose of giving a faithful insight into the whole. 

€ must conclude with advising our readers to judge for 
themselves, at the same time ca utioning them against taking 
up works such as those of Monsieur de Balzac too lightly. 

hey are decidedly not ‘food for babes,” some parts are 
crude and brutal, the crudeness of truth, the brutality of 
fact. Society was not mirrored with such fidelity for the 
very young or the very impressionable, and while executing 

¢ herculanean labour of being at once the painter and the 
Sensor of society, the author had not the leisure or the will 
to draw too fine a line or to temper the rapid and energetic 
Strokes ot his pencil. It may not be wise for all to follow him 
m his Spiritualistic tendencies and supernatural vagaries, 
In his Philosophical views, his artistic lucubrations, to 





accompany him through the haunts of vice, the abodes 
of misery, and the dens of crime, but who would not feel 
intensely gratified by the perusal of the pure and noble 
pages in which the ‘author has endowed with life such 
creations of his fancy as Eugenie Grandet, Mdlle. Cormon, 
and Eve de Rubempré? Each and all are illuminated by 
the rays of his genius, and place among the writers whose 
memory does not die the name of Henri de Balzac. 





REVIEWS. 


Ebrietatis Encomium ; or, The Praise of Drunken- 
ness. By Bonirace O1nopuitus, de Monte Fiascone, 
A.B.C. Reprinted with fac-simile engraving from the 
edition of 1723. London: F. Pitman; Manchester: 
J. Heywood. 

The title of this work is doubtless one that will cause 
alarm in the breasts of many of our teetotal friends, and 
it must be allowed that they may have at first sight not 
unreasonable cause for alarm. Its raison d’étre, or, rather, 
we ought to say, its raison de revivre is to be found in 
the determination arrived at by the editor to re-edit the 
most important works on both sides of the drink question. 
The re-issue of such a book as this, as the first number of 
the projected series must put beyond all doubt the sincerity 
of the editor in his intention of letting both parties be 
heard, but we cannot afford much praise to Boniface 
Oinophilus, whoever he may have been. 

The subject is one that might have been counted on as 
likely to afford some amusement to the readers of the 
brochure, and a writer in choosing such a title was surely 
bound to defend his thesis with some sort of plausibility. 
We have searched these pages in vain for a symptom of 
anything of the kind, and must confess that a more dull 
composition it has seldom been our fate to look through. 
Whilst, therefore, we fully allow the editor's fairness in 
choosing it as the first number of his reprints, we sincerely 
hope that he will in his future numbers find some works 
a little more worthy of reproduction than “ Ebrietatis 
Encomium.” Otherwise it is to be feared that the favourers 
of drunkenness—if any such persons are to be found in 
these days—may complain that the true exponents of their 
cause are not represented, but only inferior writers. It is 
true that this is by no means the first time that the work 
has been reprinted, but this fact is due probably to the 
title, and not to the merits of the work. 


Indian Missions. By Sir Barrie Frere, G.C.S.L1., 
K.C.B. Reprinted from “ The Church and the Age.” 
John Murray. 1873. 


It was a wise instinct which induced the writer and 
publisher of this essay to extend its usefulness and sug- 
gestiveness by reissuing it in an accessible form. We can 
conceive few manuals more likely to supply reliable 
material for the home clergy to work into their missionary 
sermons and addresses. It is always well to have the 
testimony of an eye-witness to go upon, and if that 
witness is an unprejudiced witness,—a disinterested witness 
—in short, other than a class witness, so much the better. 
Here we have the evidence, on a large area of the mission 
field, of a layman, not a clergyman whose eyes have seen 
and whose mind has taken active cognizance of the 
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phenomena, social and religious, touching which he writes. 
Sir Bartle’s experience is derived from a more or less 
personal observation of ‘one-fifth of the provinces that con- 
stitute our Indian empire, and he reports on missionary 
progress in them, understanding by the term all that tends 
to bring the population of India as much within the 
Christian pale as the inhabitants of Western Europe. His 
essay starts with a review of the origin of Christianity in 
India, the causes—connected with Portuguese crusading 
zeal—which did.more harm than good to its life, and 
induced the belief in Dutch and English settlers that 
missionary zeal was fatal to commercial success, or 
political influence. Hence, the hard, practical men 
who founded our Indian empire, and in the teeth of 
whom, rather than by their cognizance or even tolera- 
tion, the apostolic Schwartz and the early American 
missionaries made good a footing in India, which, after 
years of insecurity, bids fair to be the standing-point 
whereon to base the real “‘ Church of the future.” Statistics 
tell their own tale, and we refer our readers to this reprint, 
which costs but half-a-crown, for data which will convince 
them how the course has sped and “the little one become 
a thousand” between 1834 and the present time. Of the 
silent but sure work of the first missionaries from the 
Church Missionary Society, Sir Bartle Frere writes: 
“There was little, if any, direct result to be seen from 
their teaching or preaching so far as the genuine Hindoo 
population about them was concerned, but they worked 
steadily at their schools, their preaching, and their trans- 
lations, lived lives which were a visible missionary ser- 
mon, and hoped for better things to come.”—P. 22. It is 
no marvel that his pen waxes eloquent when he narrates 
the progress which it is perhaps impossible for finite com- 
prehension to thoroughly gauge, because the secret work, 
the imperceptible growth of seed sown is within God's 
cognizance only. In many things, the principles of our 
rule in India have befriended the cause. We never were 
annexers by taste, nor, as Sir Bartle Frere puts it, ina 
passage fraught with some of the humour of his uncle, 
Hookham Frere, ‘‘a people as a mass bent on con- 
quest.”—P. 26. Our toleration—nay, our principles of 
freedom of thought and opinion have disarmed suspicion 
and reserve; and, on the other hand, our civilisation, 
our printing ‘presses, our arts and sciences have spread 
enlightenment so as to pioneer the way to the “true 
Light” which Brahmins and Hindoos have in their way a 
zeal in feeling after. Even without the intervention of 
the ministry or the missionaries, it is astonishing to find 
how wonderful an influence the chance-gift of a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures had, in a case quoted in 32-3, upon a 
whole Deccan village. And similar results might be added 
in Madras, Bengal, Burmah, and every part of India. That 
we have passed the time when lethargy and inaction can 
again imperil so much assured progress; we have good 
ground for hoping, when we list the words of one who 
revisits his English home after many years of active and 
earnest service in India, and there is comfort, if we are 
only not high-minded and over-confident, in the testimony 
of Sir Bartle to the increased activity and vitality of the 
Church at home—of which he says: ‘Comparing the 
attitude which Christendom now generally occupies with 
the general attitude of now forty years back, the change is 
that from the camp asleep at midnight to the host mustering 
for the hour of battle.” 


Those who study this essay will find themselves more 
alive to the change wrought and the shock inflicted upon 








the fossilised life of Brahminism by the efforts on the one 
hand of such men as Carey, Marsham, and Ward, and on 
the other of intelligent and inquiring Hindoos like Rajah 
Ramahoun Roy. Though this last himself seems to have 
been landed upon the shore of philosophic unitarianism, 
not.a few of his followers have embraced Christianity 
openly or in secret, the rest resorting to what is called 
Brahmoism, a shifting creed apparently, but one which 
consists in worship of the Great Spirit. Then, again, 
Mahommedanism is not what it was. The effect of 
Christian Missions on the Mussulmen of India, has been 
that conversation and controversy have led them to 
examine the Scriptures, more particularly the prophetic 
Scriptures more carefully and critically. On Fetishism, on 
village-organisation, on {the outsiders whom the Brahmin 
regards as unclean, but “ Sahib” and “ the Padre” do not 
treat as dogs and scum, the religion of the gentle Jesus is 
beginning to tell, Itis noless interesting than it is whole. 
some and encouraging to follow Sir Bartle Frere into the 
conclave of the village elders, and hear them come to the 
conclusion that the Sahibs have a religion, and that, on 
the whole, they think a good deal about it. Of the 
struggles after light, the endeavours after emancipation 
from ancestral superstitions, and religious as well as 
patriotic yearnings of the young and educated Brahmin, a 
most interesting sketch is given in pp. 72-3. It precludes 
the faithless doubt that God’s work is being worked out in 
India; that ‘‘ He, the Lord, will hasten it in His time,” 
and that—in His time and by His own means—that great 
empire, won us by Clive and Hastings, will become a vast 
accession to the Empire of God and His Christ. 

For our future Sir Bartle trusts that we shall, as a State, 
testify in India to our own real Christianity at the same 
time that we extend the fullest toleration to the hundred 
millions, whom such liberty of speech and conscience are 
most likely to bring eventually to the knowledge of the 
truth. His hints on a better organisation of Missions, his 
views as to the inexpediency for the clergy of a celibate 
life in India, and several other cognate matters, are 
entitled to high consideratiion. And it is with unfeigned 
confidence that we commend this whole essay to the care- 
ful digestion both of the clergy and the laity. 


Fair, but not Wise. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 
S. Tinsley. 


Mrs. Forrest-Grant, in her preface, informs her readers 
that her work is dedicated “to parents, relatives, and 
friends, of every denomination, in India sending young 
girls to England for home education, and back again to 
that far off land,” and assures them that though ‘many of 
her descriptions may appear greatly exaggerated, yet, 
point of fact, they stand considerably within the truth. 
It is almost impossible to give an outiine of the story thus 
introduced to us, so vague and pointless is it, until it 
reaches the latter half of the second volume, when tt 
suddenly disposes of two of its characters in a very sum- 
mary and sensational manner. It is related by a young 
lady of the youthful age of seventeen, who, being ordered, 
on account of her delicate health, to try a sea voyage, takes 
passage in a ship bound for Calcutta. We do not know 
what changes the much-prophesied next century may work 
in this country, but it is certainly not the custom, at any 
rate in the present generation, for young English ladies 0 
good and wealthy family connections to undertake a voyag® 
to India with no other chaperonage than, as in this young 
lady’s case, that of a maid, or, as in another instance, of @ 
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fast military cousin, of flirting propensities and by no 
means gentlemanly manners, who has been divorced from 
his wife. ‘The characters are in every instance uninterest- 
ing, and, in most cases, unnatural. The author has fallen 
into the too common error of making all her heroes and 
heroines handsome, and of paying far less attention to the 
drawing of mind and character than to the delineation of 
outward features. Perhaps the most strongly marked of 
the female characters is that of Miss Lucy Frere, a young 
lady of, let us hope, as uncommon as certainly peculiar a 
disposition, her chief charac- 
teristics being habits of reading 
profane French novels, biting 
the ends of her hair, and say- 
ing nothing pleasant of or to 
anybody. The evils are all laid 
at the door of a French gover- 
ness, who, whatever else she 
may have taught her pupil, did 
not show her the truth of her 
own national proverb that 
“laver son linge sale”’ in public 
is neither politic nor ladylike. 
This author has been very un- 
successful in the portraying of 
an interesting heroine; for 
though feelings of compassion 
may prompt some of her lady 
readers to pity poor Sophy 
Brown, of unsound mind and 
unhappy love, still the majo- 
rity are more likely to expe- 
rience feelings of disgust at a 
young lady who gets intoxi- 
cated with port wine negus in 
the “cuddy” after the ladies 
have retired, and who indulges 
in the “vulgar act of placing 
the thumb of her right hand to 
the little finger of her left in the 
manner of rude little boys when 
bent upon particularly insulting 
one another.” In spite of the 
preface, we cannot help think- 
ing that Mrs. Forrest-Grant 
aS In some instances drawn 
largely upon her imagination, 
and it is a point open to those 
who are best acquainted with 
nautical matters whether it is 
possible for a ship to live in a 
hurricane which we are told 
lifted the vessel some three 
or four feet out of the water 
and hurled it back again ;” nor 
do we think many ladies pro- 
ceeding to India would find 





it very conducive to their mental comfort to be under | grows up foot by foot, and finally is cut, dried, varnishe 


the guidance of a captain who walks about talking 
aloud in the following style:—‘ Storm to-night—glass 
—e rapidly —a tempest coming. I shall lay-to 
— long if matters don’t mend.” Still, with all 
tse drawbacks, we cannot but commend the careful 
p- Bae which she has avoided the narration of non- 
Ra love-passages and elaborate descriptions of dress 
Pe ae that, as a rule, so palpably mar the writings 

ady novelists, and which leaves us still much hope that 


in her next attempt we may be able to bestow on this lady 
the compliment she does not seem to think the present 
heroine deserves, namely, that of being not only “ fair, but 
also wise.” 


Rambles, Roamings, and Recollections, 
Troranpot. Pulman, Crewkerne. 
There is not much to be said for this collection of the 


By Joun 








Vevietts “hee Oils .« 


(From “ Ebrietatis Encomium.”) 


“ pleasures of memory" of John Trotandot, except that it is 
may probably suit provincial tastes. Amongst the best papers 
we note ‘*A Midnight Ride,” 
which is a weird story not ex- 
aggerated or overdone; 
‘‘ Jordans and the source of the 
Nile,” a bit of family history 
anent the Speke family, written 
apparently before the eccentric 
brother of the Nile explorer had 
added another chapter to the 
family history. The “ramble ” 
or ‘* roaming "’ which is headed 
‘‘ A Stretch to Jersey,” is also 
not amiss; but there is a vague- 
ness and want of detail in 
‘¢ Seaton. and its associations.” 
Mr. Trotandot must surely be 
trying his hand at romance 
when in. his “ Run to Lon- 
don ” he would have us believe 
that within a quarter of a mile 
of Regent Street, in 1861, a 
cabman introduced him to a 
chop-house where cat’s meat 
was set before him as a first- 
rate chop, the landlord of the 
eating-house being cabby’s 


brother. We resent the slur 
upon the class of cabmen 
generally. Perhaps the best 


things in the book, however, 
' are versions of local songs in 
broad Somerset and Dorset 
dialects. The lay of “ Wuld 
Grummleton” is a sample 
which we recommend those who 
light on this book to peruse. In 
the “Stretch to Jersey” a note 
may be made of the “ Jersey 
Cow Cabbage, which feeds the 
cows, packs the butter and 
finally gives itself up into 
walking-sticks.” ‘The plan 
adopted in the cabbage busi- 
ness is to gather all the lower 
leaves for cattle food and 
butter-packing, leaving just 
the head. Thus the stalk 
d, 
and converted into walking-sticks, at a splendid profit I 
should say. At all events J. T., jun., in that conglomera- 





‘tion of wonders which he delights in designating his 


Museum, is now enabled to exhibit a magnificent specimen 
of cabbage growth which, while sufficiently long for the sup- 
port of a six-feet man, is yet but one-third of an entire stalk, 
and its cost, including a thoroughly Brummagem fitting-up, 
was two and sixpence ‘ British’ ”—P.230. We have con- 
cluded with a fair sample of the author’s style and calibre. 
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Not for the World. 
the War, 1870. 
1872. 

Not much is to be said of a novel the contents of which 
have not the faintest connection with the title. Perhaps, 
however, it is fair to state that ‘‘ Not for the World” is 
not so bad as it might be. The adventures of Fanny 
Thompson, the English niece of a stiff-backed and proud 
old duenna, the Fraiilein Von Rosterwick, are not particu- 
larly striking, nor is the young lady either a good specimen 
of English manners or a good and fair critic of Saxon ways. 
We can hardly conceive that the society with which the 
niece of the Von Rosterwicks would be thrown could be so 
common-place as it is represented in these pages, or that 
Fidor the Baron could be so under his aunt’s thumb and 
finger, though to tell the truth she is the masterful character 
of the book... This lady’s besetting sin is pride, such pride 
indeed as interferes with her nephew’s settlement in life 
during the best part of the action of the story. When put 
out, too, she swears like a (German or Saxon) trooper. 
When we say that it is into the society of this aunt and 
nephew that Miss Thompson is imported direct from 
Rrompton Crescent, and that she gets into trouble with 
the aunt and into difficult ground with her cousin in 
reference to the latter’s suit to Clara Leyback, a pastor's 
daughter, with whose happiness the old woman's pride 
interferes, as in past time it had interfered with her own, 
the main facts of the story are set before the reader. 
“ Voila tout!” and what is it after all? We have forgotten 
one thing. Miss Thompson goes back to England Miss 
Thompson. We always thought that matrimonial pros- 
pects were enhanced by continental travel. 


A Story of Saxony in the Year of 
By D.O.T. T. Cautley Newby. 


The Heliotype Process. 
The Heliotype Company. 


We have already noticed the ingenious process by which 
heliotypes are produced, which have already become ex- 
tremely popular. The general effect produced is that of 
extreme accuracy of representation; in the case of an 
engraving the transcript is so exact that it might well pass 
for the original. Among the specimens given in this 
little volume is a reproduction of a line engraving, ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Herodias,” which seems exactly to give the 
effect of the original drawing, but for a slight paleness of 
outline. The specimens given from paintings, though 
wonderfully clear in outline, have the peculiar hue of a 
photograph, though “The Bookworm,” after a picture by 
Mr. H. S. Marks, is noticeable for the accurate way in 
which every detail is brought out. But the best specimen 
by far of the art is in the reproduction of a drawing in 
red chalk by Michael Angelo, which is an exact facsimile 
of the original. Every effect of colour and drawing is 
literally reproduced. If the Heliotype Company can do 
their work in this style, the greatest benefft to art will be 
ensured. By that means the drawings of the great masters 
may be brought home to every one. 


Le Roi Lear. Tragedie de WittiAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Traduite en vers Frangais par le Chevalier de 
CuaTecain. Londres: Franz Thimm. 


It would be difficult to find any English poet whose style 
is more full of English idiomatic expressions than that of 
Shakespeare, while, at the same time it abounds in words 
that are either obsolete or used in a different sense to that 
in which they are now commonly used, and in obscure 
allusions. Schoolboys know well the difficulty of trans- 


With Twelve Specimens’ 





ee 
lating passages of Shakespeare into Greek Iambics so ag 
not to lose the force of the original, and there are Passages 
in his writings which seem designed to vex the souls of 
commentators. What then must be the difficulty for one 
to whom English is not his mother tongue of translating 
Shakespeare into another language ? 

The author of this translation is evidently quite at home 
in the English language, an accomplishment formerly very 
rare among our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel, but now becoming more and more common. He 
is evidently a great appreciator of Shakespeare, and he 
has succeeded in producing a most elegant version of King 
Lear. ‘To produce a really good translation is much more 
difficult than many people would imagine; for the trans. 
lator has to steer between the Scylla of losing the force of 
the original through adhering too closely to its idioms, and 
the Charybbdis of giving a mere paraphrase or free trans. 
lation. In the present instance there is an- additional 
difficulty, for this version of King Lear is written in 
rhyming metre, the exigencies of which sometimes lead 
the author to give a somewhat paraphrastic version of the 
otiginal, as, for instance, in a speech of Lear to Cordelia, 
where the following lines— 


** What can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak,” 


are thus rendered :— 


** Voyons, ma jeune enfant, faites votre besogne ; 
Sachez vous attirer, par de propos flatteurs, 
Un tiers plus opulent que celui de vos sceurs, 
Parlez a votre tour, voyons, je vous écoute, 
Vous avez quelque chose a me dire, sans doute.” 


But, though this translation is not always so literal as one 
could have wished, yet, as a rule, it gives the force of the 
original very well. Nor would it be fair to judge it by the 
same rules as might be employed in the case of a mere 
prose translation. A metrical translation, such as this of 
the Chevalier, is more than a translation; it is a work of 
art as well. 

The following version of the familiar description of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, at Dover, will enable our readers to 
judge of the general merits of the translation :— 


** Voici, voici l’endroit, venez ici, messire, 
Surtout tenez-vous coi—c’est horrible! 4 vrai dire! 
Et c’est vertigineux de plonger dans le creux 
Le regard, si surtout il redescend des cieux ; 
Le corbeau qui dans I’air, ainsi que la chouette, 
Prennent dans leur élan la poudre d’escampette, 
Semblent a peine gros comme des oisillons, 
Ou comme dans les champs les infimes grillons. 
J’apercgois un chercheur de la criste-marine, 
Il ne parait vraiment qu’un point dans la bruine, 
Les pécheurs qui s’en vont a l’affiit de houris 
Chez le peuple poisson,—ne sont que des souris; 
Et cette barque 4 l’ancre, aussi cette bouée, 
Ne font pas méme 4 I'ceil l’effet d’une brouée. 
La houle qui murmure, et qui gronde aux cailloux, 
Ne peut s’entendre ici, quelque soit son courroux; 
Ne veux plus regarder de peur que le vertige 
Malgré moi ne m’entraine ainsi qu'une volige.” 


In this instance the force, though, perhaps, not always the 
full force, of the original is well preserved, while the metre 
makes the passage far more pleasant to read than the best 
prose translation could be. The translation is, in fact, & 
poem, lacking, indeed, the merit of originality, as must © 
necessity be the case with every translation or version, but 
full of poetical ideas and happy renderings of the great 
dramatist’s thoughts, and such as only a man with a large 
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share of poetical feeling could have produced. We cordially 
thank the chevalier for this admirable rendering of Shakes- 
eare, and sincerely hope that this translation may find 


favour both with French and English readers. 


Sewer Gas, and How to Keep it out of Houses. 
By OsporNE REYNOLDS, M.A. Macmillan. ; 


It is scarcely fair to the distinguished professor of engi- 
neering at Owen's College, to pick out of his book the 
solution of the difficulty he recommends, which we may 
briefly state, depends on the form of trap used for the 
drains. Any contribution to the somewhat numerous 
works on the subject is acceptable ; and as far as we, being 
a simple British householder and not an engineer, can 
judge, Mr. Reynolds’ plan might answer satisfactorily. It 
is at any rate worth a trial, and so we recommend this 
book to the study of builders and those who are directly 
concerned in the object how to make our houses healthy. 


Poems from Dreary Court. By Eastwoop Cave. 
J. C. Hotten. 


Mr. Cave may probably not consider it a very high com- 
pliment if we say of him that his poems are superior to 
those of the last batch of poets we have been condemned, in 
the execution of a very painful duty, to read and notice. 
But he is honorably distinguished by two special charac- 
teristics. In the first place, he is not afraid to try his 
strength in poems of some extent; in the second place, he 
really possesses both originality of idea and originality of 
treatment. It is only reserved to men of first-rate genius 
to strike out for themselves an entirely new path, and Mr. 
Cave, of course, frequently both in metre and in diction 
reminds us of those who have gone before. But his 
prototypes are at any rate great writers, and we are pleased 
to see that he has followed the example of Mr. Morris in 
seeking the water of inspiration from the pure and un- 
defiled well of Chaucer. 

“Dreary Court,” which gives the name to the volume, is 
very slight and, in a manner, prefatory. About many of 
the poems there is a despairing, melancholy, and some- 
what morbid tone, which chimes in well with the title and 
which seems real.and not affected. One poem, ‘“‘ When 
the old year died,” is expressly mentioned as having been 
written during recovery from fever, and, we fancy, that 
many other poems have been planned, if not actually 
written, under similar circumstances. There is a grimness 
in the first-mentioned, which the “ metrum Barrett-Brown- 
iIngianum,” as Professor Conington would say, enhances 
and some of the thoughts are such as would occur to a 
brain weakened by fever. We quote a stanza, where the 
clock striking interrupts the poet dreamily personifying the 
times and seasons of the past year. Mark the grim weird- 
ness of the second line— 
aoe © muséd thus half profitless, the church clock hammered 

Like one who naileth twelve strong nails in his foe-man’s coffin lid ; 

ut no midnight fears assail’d me, fear of ghost, or ghoul, or elve : 

I bethought me of my own deeds in the past year’s closed leaves hid, 

nd no longer did I personate, in dramatic filigree, 


sa oye and months God’s gift, tbe solemn year so slighted once 
y me.” 


There is power in the whole of this poem which an occa- 
sional ruggedness or harshness does not mar. ‘The 
longest poem in the book is ‘‘Squire Heath of Poppy 
Grange,” written generally in decasyllabic verse, but irre- 
gularly rhymed and with vers libres, and reminding us 





much of Mr. Morris’ writing and frequently of Crabbe; 
the opening description of Poppy Court is not unlike 
many portions of “ The Earthly Paradise "— 
‘* A poet might have seen its wheaten sea 

Heaving for miles and miles, all poppy fleck’d, 

Like blood-spots on the golden robe of royalty. 

He might have seen its hedge-rows of dog-oak 

Stunted and leafless, when the cuckoo spoke, 

But graceful with the fern with which their roots were deck’d, 

He might have seen the crystal of the brooks, 

That slipt o’er smooth white pebbles, and did sing 

Wild melodies, he might covet for his books, 

The brambles on the mossy banks sweet flowering.” 


But there are many fatally prosaic passages, such as— 


** John Spencer Waugh, son of old Laurence Waugh, 
Was captain of the vessel ‘* Chickasaw,” 


which reminds us of— 
“ Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire,” 

We must not, however, spare too much space for Mr. 
Cave. Notwithstanding that his wings are scarcely strong 
enough to carry him for a very long flight and that he is 
obliged frequently to descend to earth and adopt a more 
level mode of motion, he deserves encouragement for 
having made the attempt, If he could show the same 
amount of power in his long poems that he does in his 
shorter ones, he would unquestionably hold a very high 
place. His future success or failure seems to depend upon 
the restraint he can put upon himself. There is undeniable 
promise in much of his work, he shows keen powers of 
observation, and a good tendency to think his ideas fully 
out. We have noticed many obscure passages which a 
second reading has rendered more clear, always a healthy 
sign. But in narrative passages he is apt to drop into 
sermo merus. He must remember that though misty trans- 
cendentalism is utterly opposed to true poetry, yet the 
‘‘ slipshod style” requires the genius of a Wordsworth to 
make it endurable. When he strives to express strong 
emotion he is generally successful, but he fails in the 
proverbially difficult task of investing homely facts with 
the dignity of poetry. Still for a first attempt, as we take 
this volume to be, Mr. Cave’s poems are more than credit- 
able, they are, we trust, the shadow of good things to 
come. 


Old and New London. Parts I. and II. Illustrated. 
A narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. 
By WatTER Tuornsury. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


Well may the writer of this work compare the under- 
taking he has taken in hand with that of writing the history 
of the ocean, though he does not instance one point in 
which the comparison is especially suitable, viz., that in 
both the changes are so constant that before a history of 
any portion can be finished its character may be com- 
pletely changed. The title of the work leads us to expect 
a very different sort of book from the “ London” by Doré, 
of which we gave several notices last year. Whilst the 
value of the latter book was mainly due to the wonderful 
pencil of M. Doré, the interest of the present work depends 
chiefly on the letter-press, though we believe that as the 
work progresses some of the engravings will be found to 
be of a superior class to those that adorn the first two 
numbers. As a great or reliable authority on points of 
antiquarian interest, Mr. Thornbury will scarcely venture, 
we presume, to put forth much claim; and in his allusions 
to historical matters he seems to have laid down the 
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extremely prudent rule of mentioning such points as may 
be likely to meet with popular favour, and carefully 
eschewing the notice of such other points—however well 
they may be authenticated—as may run contrary to public 
opinion. With these drawbacks to his otherwise great 
merits, we may recommend Mr. Thornbury as a writer of 
no small research, and as one well suited to gossip to those 
who wish to hear more of our great mother-city. A con- 
siderable space in the first number is occupied by Mr. 
Thornbury in setting forth the plan he proposes to follow 
in dealing with so vast and complicated a theme. The 
first chapter deals—briefly, we are glad to say—with 
Roman London, and in the second the writer is treading 
on firmer ground when he begins his subject by speaking 
of the rebuilding of Temple Bar by Wren. Here Mr. 








selecting fitting epitaphs as memorials for the dead. An 
epitaph is always difficult to choose; they may be of two 
kinds, those in which the departed friend “ being dead yet 
speaketh " words of consolation to the mourning survivors, 
e.g., the well known lines,— 


** Weep not for me, my parents dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here.” 


and those in which the memorial verses commemorate the 
virtues of the deceased ; the last class being that which pro- 
voked Lamb’s infantine wonder, as to where all the naughty 
people were buried. As a rule there is great monotony in 
epitaphs, the imagery is repeated over again, and we have 
frequent variations of the same epitaph : one of the simplest, 





BRIDEWELL IN 1666. 
(From “Old and New London.”) 


Thornbury’s practised pen can run glibly on from anecdote 
to anecdote, and at the end of the second part we are still 
with him in Fleet Street, listening, not without much 
pleasure, to all he has to tell us of what‘is perhaps alto- 
gether, considering what England has been (we wish 
we could make use of the present tense), and what 
English literature is, the most interesting street in the 
whole world. 


Mottoes for Monuments. By F. and M. A. PALLiser. 
John Murray. 


The object of this pretty volume is’ two-fold; first, to 
serve as a collection of ‘elegant extracts,” all epitaphs of 
a grotesque nature being carefully eschewed, and next as 
a guide to assist those on whom devolves the duty of 





containing the germ of a well known poem, is in the High- 
gate Cemetery :— 
“* Who plucked this flower?” said the gardener, as he walked round 
his garden: one of his fellow-labourers said, ‘ It is the Master.” 
The gardener held his peace. 
The idea of this has beeen exquisitely expanded in one of 
Hans Andersen’s tales. Some of the simplest epitaphs are 
the most touching, for instance, this one on a wife, in 
Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh :— 
“* She was! 
But words are wanting to say what, 
Think what a wife should be, 
And she was that.” 


and this in Whitby Cemetery,— 


** Gone home.” 
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which may be paralleled with that on Albert Direr’s tomb 
at Nuremberg, “ Emigravit.” As a selection for practical 
yse there are many epitaphs in this book we should have 
scarcely cared to include, such as that very common type 
which dwells more on the resignation of the survivors 
than the virtues of the deceased; but upon the whole the 


Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
from one another.” A reference to the original passage 
will show that it denotes enmity rather than friendship. 


The book is well got up: there are some exquisite 
designs by Flaxman, and some beautiful little woodcuts: 
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(From “ Old and New London,” 








THE OLD WOODEN TEMPLE BAR. 





Selection has been judiciously made, and where an epitaph 
nas been once used there will always be found some whom 
it might suit to reproduce. The texts of Scripture, with 
Which the last part of the volume is made up, are all 
judicious and appropriate, but we were surprised to see 
the text so familiar on lockets and rings, ‘‘ Mizpah.” “ The 


it will be, we fancy, more popular as a book to lie on the 
drawing-room table than as a work for practical reference. 
A little more care should have been shown in the compila- 
tion of the index, and in ensuring correctness in some of 
the authors’ names. But we must, notwithstanding, com- 
mend this as a curious and elegant little book. 
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A Primary History of Britain. Edited by Wituiam 


Situ, D.C.L. John Murray. 


A good elementary history of our country has long been 
a desideratum. We have plenty of children’s histories, 
outlines and analyses, but they are mostly defective in 
important points; ill-compiled, ill-arranged, and inaccu- 
rate. Dr. Smith’s history is by far the best we have seen. 
It steers clear of the two rocks of over-conciseness and 
over-diffuseness ; the views taken of persons and events 
are in accord with those of the best historians, and it is 
laudably impartial throughout, though our modern demo- 
crats would possibly object to Cromwell being stigmatised 
asausurper. Of course such a history as this serves 
only as a framework for the teacher, an outline for him to 
expand, but, at the same time, it is sufficiently copious to 
instruct and interest learners. It will probably become the 
primary history of Britain, as it is certainly the clearest 
and best history of its class. 


Men of Mark. By Miss Bricutwe.t. Illustrated. 
The Book Society. 

My Brother Harold. By Miss BricutweE Lt. 
trated. The Book Society. 


Thirteen pleasantly told biographies of men remarkable 
alike for piety and learning are here collected, most of 
which will be new to readers. Indeed with the exception 
of Benjamin West, Robert Hall, and the Arctic explorers, 
Scoresby and Parry, few if any of Miss Brightwell’s heroes 
have, to our knowledge, had the story of their lives told in 
print. Of the better known names Lindley Murray, whom 
most of us regard as a name rather than a man, and asso- 
ciate with stern and not altogether pleasant reminiscences, 
Dr. Kitto, Dr. Watts, and Dr. Adam Clarke are sure to 
excite some interest; and the story of Dr. Kitto learning 
for the first time of his deafness is told most‘touchingly. 
Of course all the biographies are tinged with the particular 
views of the author, but a religious character is no bad 
feature in books of the present day, when we have books 
published which show no respect for anything. Our speci- 
men of the illustrations will speak for the way in which 
the artist has done his work: as regards the author we 
must say her book is not only instructive but eminently 
readable, and we hope the sad forebodings of the preface 
may not yet be realised. 

We do not like ‘“‘My Brother Harold” so well. The 
incidents are somewhat too familiar to story readers, and 
the use of the first person gives an unpleasant egotism to 
the book, as, for instance, in the story of the damaged 
copybook at p. 37. The illustrations, of which we give a 
specimen, are fairly done. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have received a copy of The Complete Services of the 
Church, published by Mr. Frowde, of Paternoster-row, 
which is one of the best arranged Church services we 
have seen. It contains two series of lessons—first, the 
lessons appropriate for Sundays and Holy days; secondly, 
the lessons for each day in the year, and of course the 
whole of the Church services. And with all this, the 
volume is of convenient size and nice clear type, and well 
bound. A more acceptable present than this could scarcely 
be found. . 

The Children’s Treasury Text-book (Haughton and Co.) 
contains a text for every day in the year, and a poetical 
expansion of the same appended. Those who have faith 


Illus- 


e Ee 2 ee ver es 
in the efficacy of learning texts and improving verses will 
find this a useful little book of its kind. 

A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs for 
1873, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S. (Metzler and Co.) The 
fact of this being the eighth year of the issue of this guide 
will tell sufficiently well the hold it has on public favour 
The editor seems really to have exhausted all the informa. 
tion that could be expected respecting the London churches, 
Lists of organists and choirmasters are appended to the 
list of clergy. As regards the services, every particular 
that could be required is most fully given, and a ney 
feature is this year added in the population of the various 
parishes according to the census of 1871. The fact of last 
year’s issue being out of print is a tolerably good proof of 
the estimation in which the work is held, and we cordially 
hope that the present volume will soon follow its example, 

Passages in the Life of Blue Beard, by L. T. Hil 
(Dean and Son). Miss Hill has endeavoured to clothe 
Blue Beard in modern garb, and, both in her drawings and 
her verses, has represented the ferocious hero as a gentle. 
man of our days. The verses are principally noticeable for 
the ingenuity displayed in finding a rhyme for the epithet 
blue with which each stanza terminates, otherwise they 
are not remarkable for humour. The illustrations are in 
pen and ink fashion, some of them being ingenious enough. 
The new version looks as if it had been originally designed 
for the amusement of children. 





The Musical Monthly. No. 2. Edited by Sir Fuliw 
Benedict. (Enoch and Sons.) Edition A, this month 
opens with an elegant and characteristic ‘‘ campanella,” by 
Jules Philipot. ‘Le chant des Adieux,” by F. Brisson, 
has good points, as its well managed changes of key, 
though the theme is somewhat extravagant in sentiment. 
A. Jungmann offers a bright little piece, ‘‘ La Forge,” 
which is neatly penned. There is great character and 
merit in Mr. Chas. Salaman’s romance, ‘“‘ Crépuscule.” An 
unpleasant harmonic progression, found in the fourth and 
fifth bars and elsewhere, disfigures Charles Magner's other 
wise elegant serenade. The theme of Lindsay Sloper’ 
“Idylle” recalls the flavour of a certain piece of Schv- 
bert’s, but the composition has much natural grace, andis 
put together with an artist’s touch. It is pleasant to 
remark that the piano music in this periodical is all but 
free from the mechanical trickery and vulgar slapdash 
which has so long disfigured our so-called drawing-room 
music. Edition B. The current vocal number cot 
tains some noteworthy material. First comes a song, 
« The Isle of Love,” by J. B. Rouge, a broad, passionatt, 
and well-accompanied melody. Next our industrious 
English artist, Mr. Walter Macfarren, appedrs with 4 
musicianly song, ‘‘The sea hath its pearls,” a simple, 
truthful setting of Longfellow’s version of Heine's words. 
J. Duprato’s “ Farewell” is well sustained, though ! 
presents no feature of marked originality. A like sentence 
must be pronounced upon Mr. J. L. Hatton's “ Our lovers 
fight for our native land.” A characteristic posthumous 
song of Mendelssohn’s, ‘‘ Love and Silence,” will, with ba 
perfectly natural and yet most artistic detail, amply tp 
the listener. A pretty little song, “‘ To a Young Lady, by 
Jules Arnaud, completes the contents of this really i 








teresting musical periodical. 
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GERMANY. 





In one of my recent letters I only cursorily alluded to 
the Sydow affair in Berlin. The prosecuted clergyman 
has now published a pamphlet containing all the docu- 
ments concerning the Disciplinary Proceeding of the 
Royal Consistory of the Province of Brandenburg against 
him. To enable your readers to order it of their book- 
sellers, and to be sure to ask for the right thing, I'll add 
the German title, ‘‘ Actenstiicke betreffend das von Kénigl. 
Consistorium der Provinz Brandenburg uber mich verhangte 
Disciplinar verfahren wegen meines Vertrags ;” ‘‘ Ueber die 
wunderbare Geburt Jesu.” Dr. Sydow, :preacher at the 
New Church, Berlin, 1873. F. Henschel. Price 15 
groschen (1s. 6d.) This affair is of such great importance 
that, though the nature of this paper forbids my entering 
into the merits of the questions at issue, a statement 
of its outward aspects will be permitted me. The 
pastor whose views have been thus condemned has only 
recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
installation into the office of preacher of at the New 
Church in Berlin, and is above 72 years. In 1842 he was 
sent to England and Scotland, as a member of the Com- 
mission, deputed by order of the late King of Prussia, to 
inquire into the successful efforts towards the building 
of churches and the increase of clerical appointments in 
the Anglican Church, and to report on the religious con- 
dition of that church in general. In 1845, Sydow 
published his separate report, under the title of “‘ Report 
on Church Extension in England.” He is, therefore, pro- 
bably no unknown man in your country. In Berlin his 
clerical activity has been most successful. He, in fact, 
is the most popular preacher in the Prussian capital. 
The incriminated lecture was delivered by him at the 
Union Society on the 12th of January, 1872, and is 
printed at length in the present pamphlet. The subject, 
as stated in the above German title, was ‘‘On the Mira- 
culous Brith of Jesus Christ.” Then follows a full account 
of his Examination before the Consistory of Bradenburg,” 
which has for its president the son of the celebrated 
philosopher Hegel, a man of very orthodox principles. 
Next we have the “ Indictment ;” this is succeeded by his 
“Defence,” and finally by the ‘Sentence of the Court,” 
suspending him from his office “‘ for heavy violation of his 
duty to teach the pure and unadulterated word of God 
according to the confessions of the Evangelical Church,” 
and condemning him “in the costs. The “grounds” 
which are appended occupy the rest of the volume, and 
spread over ninety-three pages. 

_ Addresses of adherence have ever since his condemna- 
tion poured in upon him, and continue to do so, from all 
Parts of Germany. It must “be remarked, aiso, that 
only five out of the nine members composing it agreed in 
the verdict. A paragraph is just making the round of the 
papers to the effect that, at a recent levée, the Emperor- 
ng, addressing the President, Herr von Hegel, on the 
subject of Pastor Sydow’s condemnation, is said to have 
expressed his approval of it. Of course, I give this only 
48 an on dit, and would not undertake to vouch for its truth, 
though, judging, from what is known of the King of 
fussia, it has all the appearance of being true. 
his affair, and the great speech delivered by Herr 
asker some days ago, containing ugly revelations on the 
subject of corruption reigning in the Prussian Board of 





Trade, are events of the day, and the universal topics of 
conversation throughout Germany. 

The same publisher (Henschel) has just issued, by way 
of reply to David Friedrich Strauss, a volume assuming 
the same title as his (a proceeding I cannot approve of, 
being, to my mind, neither fair nor in good taste), viz., 
“The Old and the New Faith: A Confession,” by Dr. 
Ludwig Weis, of Darmstadt. The author is favourably 
known, from a previous publication, ‘‘ Anti-Materialism,” 
and takes Strauss sharply to task for contradictions, false 
assumptions, and other faults in his now so famous work. 
He speaks in the name of the party which, he says, “is, 
indeed, opposed to the obsolete dogmas and formulas, but 
which refuses to cast aside the spirit of that Christianity 
which is associated with the Person.and life of Christ, 
because on this point rest our whole modern history, 
science, literature, and art."’ Strauss’ declaration, ‘‘ We 
are no longer Christians,” he opposes by the counter- 
statement, ‘‘We only now begin to be true Christians, 
because the doctrines of pure humanity derived from the 
life of Christ have at last been crowned with fruition, since 
Christianity has succeeded in extricating itself more and 
more trom the fetters of heathen Jewish notions, and in 
warming the hearts of men with a love-infusing spirit 
instead of filling their minds with dogmatic, chilling, or 
or hate-inspiring words.”" There are many who will be 
grateful to the author for the execution of his self-imposed 
and arduous task of refuting Strauss, whose work must, 
no doubt, have scandalised their feelings, and of meeting 
him at all points, I may add, more or less successfully. 


‘On the Conception of Love in some Ancient and 
Modern Languages” is the title of a very interesting 
lecture published in the “ Virchow and Holzendorff Series 
of Popular Scientific Lectures,” by Dr. Carl Abel (Berlin, 
Lideritz). The author first examines, with subtle dis- 
crimination, the synonymous expressions for “love” in 
the Latin, English, Hebrew, and Russian languages, and 
then shows wherein these four so widely different nations 
agree and differ in their conceptions of love. The Erglish 
synonyms he marshals in this order—* Liking, attachment, 
love, affection,’ and to these he adds, “charity"’ and 
‘‘fondness.”” He himself seems to have a sneaking kind- 
ness for the Russian language, probably afising from the 
pride he takes in being among the few foreigners who are 
familiar with this difficult and out of the way tongue, and 
a particular predilection, among its various terms of 
expressing the idea of love, for Blagost, implying the love 
of God for man. This, he says at the conclusion of his 
lecture, is peculiar to the Russian language alone. In the 
appendix he gives quotations in support of his arguments 
from the foremost writers in all four languages, the Hebrew 
citations being of course taken from the Bible. 

Baron Tauchnitz has addressed the following letter to 
the editor of the ‘“‘ American Booksellers’ Guide,” New 
York :—“ Dear Sir,—I read in your number of November 
1st, among the foreign literary notes, ‘ Baron Tauchnitz 
pays English writers an honorarium of about 30 dollars.’ 
Allow me to say that this statement is totally incorrect. 
The prices paid by me are most different, according to the 
popularity of the authors, and it many cases not to be com- 
pared with the small sum named by you. I am, &c.” 

Dr. Liicke, of Leipsic, the other day delivered a highly 
interesting lecture at the Museum or .Picture Gallery of 
that town on Murillo. He had been in Spain last year, 
and brought home with him photographs of all the more 
celebrated paintings of that great artist. He called the 
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great Spanish painters parvenus, who had neither ancestors 
nor descendants, and in his lecture displayed his well- 
known knowledge of art in general. 

The Atheneum review of Eliza Willes’ novel, ‘“‘ Johannes 
Olaf,” is very unfavourable. May be the translator has 
spoiled the book, otherwise I should pity the reviewer for 
his want of taste. He could not get through more than 
one volume, he says. The real fact is, there is not one 
trivial page in any of the three volumes ; so I suppose the 
novel was ‘above his cut,” as the vulgar say. The 
morality may be liable to exception ; so is that of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” and yet that work is a masterpiece. I am glad to 
find Miss Bunnet, or her publisher, has adopted my 
designation of Mrs. Wille (the daughter of an Englishman 


" —— es 
larger dimensions, only about 443 out of 1019 of Decembe 
last being at present still at work. This number just 
suffices for the printing of the daily papers and periodicals. 
all other work has to be suspended, ; 


SS 


FRANCE. 





Ir has just been arranged—and you can make the firy 
announcement of the fact—that a companion work to the 
recently completed work of “ London,” sketched by the 
rapid pencil of Gustave Doré, and by the graphic pen of 








IN DANGER FROM ICE-FLOES, 
(From “ Men of Mark.” 


by the way) as the German George Eliot. She is so, how- 
ever, only as regards her profound thoughts and analysis 
of character, not as regards that author's realism. 

Robert Byr, a novelist of repute, has just published in 
the Vienna Deutsche Zeitung a capital parody of G. Frey- 
tag’s new work, “ Ingo and Ingraban.”’ 

Dr. Duboc, a brother to the poet Duboc, to whom Car- 
lyle addressed a letter during the siege of Paris expressive 
of his sympathy with the Germans, and using the word 
“strength” in the plural—how purely Carlylian !—has 
translated and adapted Mr. Grant's “ History of the Press” 
to the taste and requirements of German readers. 

The printers’ assistants’ strike in Leipsic has assumed 


IN PERIL IN 
(From “ My Brother Harold.”) 


A SNOWSTORM. 


Blanchard Jerrold, shall be published in another splendid 
serial form, simultaneously in the French and English 
capitals under the title of “ Paris.” To be the delineatot 
of that once peerless city—three years ago so frightfully 
ravaged—M. Doré was “in a manner born.” As for Mt. 
Blanchard Jerrold it is hardly too much to say that by 
adoption he is nearly as much of a Parisian as a Lot 
|doner. In proof of this take four of his most popular 
'works. Has he not portrayed with a sympathetic and 4p 
| preciative hand, “‘ The Children of Lutetia,” being studies 
\of the Paris Poor ?—a work dedicated, by the way, t® . 
| Empress Eugénie. Has he not celebrated the glories? 
| Imperial Paris?” Has he not himself, in book-form, bee® 
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«AtHome in Paris?” Has he not limned, with his “ pen- 
cillings by the way,” the Paris “ Boulevards?” Surely 
the very man of men therefore to accompany his artist 
friend, Gustave Doré, to and fro in these projected wander- 
ings of theirs, with an eye to the picturesque about that 
gay metropolis, as Béranger sings, “si plein d’or et de 
misere”—‘‘ Paris.” Of the certain success, in an artistic 
sense, both pictorial and literary, of this fraternal pil- 
grimage, there cannot be two opinions. Now that the 
enterprise is actually arranged, Englishmen and French- 
men, about equally, will look forward to its commencement 
with the most pleasurable anticipations. 

His Majesty (shall we call him ?), Adolphe Premier, is 
reputed to have an eye to a more Royal residence than the 
one he has occasionally been slipping into of late for his 
oficial receptions. Not satisfied with having a pied-d-terre 
at Paris in the Elysée, he has the intention, according to 
agrowing belief in some quarters, to rehabilitate the ruined 
palace at St. Cloud, and there take up his residence, his 
ministry thereupon being installed at Paris. Anyhow the 
President has repeatedly of late been backwards and for- 
wards between the débris of his old home in the Place St. 
Georges and the favourite suburban palace of the Napo- 
loons. Whatever this may mean, the latter edifice, we 
may hope, will, before much longer, be reconstructed. 

Old General Changarnier had the narrowest possible 
escape on Friday evening last on retcrning to Paris from 
Versailles—all through incautiously stepping out of the 
train before it had come to a standstill. Thrown heavily 
to the ground he must inevitably have been dragged under 
the wheels from the platform but for the instant presence 
of mind of an energetic bystander. 

No little sympathy is felt for the Princess Clementine 
of Orleans, who is only just beginning to recover from the 
ill effects of her railway accident. She is reposing now 
fora few days at the Chateau Randan, the residence of 
the Duc de Montpensier. 

The Duc d’Aumale’s reception as one of the forty 
immortals of the Academy, fixed now for an early day in 
spring, will be rendered doubly, nay, trebly, interesting 
from his having as his sponsors two such venerable 
notabilities as M. Thiers and M. Guizot. April the 
lth is spoken of as the chosen day for that notable 
sitting. The statement appears to be incredible, however, 
seeing that the 11th April this year will be Good Friday. 
Abe Lincoln no doubt thought it seemly to attend ona 
Good Friday the performance of that farcical comedy 
known on both sides of the Atlantic as Our American 
Cousin—on which occasion he was summarily assassinated 
by the handsome young actor Booth. But surely it would 
be out Yankeeing the Yankees, if one of the princes and 
two of the oldest statesmen of France were to select that 
day of all good days in the year for smothering a fellow 
mortal with rhetorical compliments, and formally invest- 
ing him, so to speak, with immortality. A proceeding 
like this would be about as incongruous in Paris on the part 
of Catholic France as it has certainly been for years past 
mand around London, where Good Friday is annually 
chosen as the day for an “outing,” when Father, Mother, 

om, Dick, and Harry, and the Baby, the World and his 
wile, and everyone of their children appear to make a 
Point of going out upon that most solemn of anniversaries 
on some pleasure excursion ! 

Dr. Nelaton’s opinion in regard to the operations for 
calculus, which led to the death of the Emperor 

apoleon III., is emphatically expressed, and is certainly 








very precise and unhesitating. He protests (all too late !) 
against the rapidity, the prolongation, and the severity of 
the operations. The stone, he says, ought not to have 
been felt for with the instrument, but ought to have been 
in a manner delicately manipulated, so that it might have 
fallen into the grasp of the lithotrite. Apart from Nelaton’s 
view of the matter—and he knew the Emperor and the 
Emperor's case thoroughly—another person, on reading in 
the bulletins the statement that, after the first crushing 
was over, the Emperor was so far recovered from it that he 
was able to sit up for a little, remarked sorrowfully, from 
his own knowledge of the danger of any such proceeding, 
“Then he is a dead man!” as the event, unhappily, but 
too soon demonstrated. 

Paul Foucher is preparing for publication what one might 
think would be gladly welcomed by all the boy readers of 
France, and of the other countries afterwards, by transla- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ Les Siéges Heroiques,” the work, beginning 
with the Siege of Orleans, in 1728, will come down to the 
Siege of Strasbourg, in 1870. 

The revival of Marion Delorme is the event of the day 
at Paris—the triumph of everyone who took part in it, 
from the author himself to the humblest of his spectators. 
The greatest actors of the time were proud to take part in 
it, even if cast in the smallest characters. 

Barre, the great tennis player, has very recently expired. 

At the Théatre Frangais, the other evening, a curious 
altercation took place. A gentleman claiming possession 
of a vacant seat was warned from it as pre-engaged. By 
whom? A member ofthe press. Going out to the bureau 
to inquire if this were so, “Oui, monsieur,” he was in 
formed, ‘‘ service de presse. C’est le fauteuil de M. Adolphe 
Thiers, du Constitutionnel.” The date ofthe entry of that 
name was 1822. The number of the seat was 122. So 
tenacious was the tradition ! 

Count Ségur’s “ Marchés de la Guerre 4 Lyon et a 
l’armée de Garibaldi’’—the author being the reporter of 
the Commission des Marchés—has appeared at Plon’s, 


—* 
— 





THE THEATRES. 





WINTER ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue season of this company, now fast drawing to its 
close, will be memorable of the Cosi fan tutte, which has 
been a great success. A second hearing has only con- 
firmed the sense of its many beauties, and the performance 
has been received with increasing favour, so exactly are 
the singers suited to their parts and so well do they work 
together. Indeed, the duets for the two sisters could 
scarcely be given more evenly than by Mdlles. Risarelli 
and Vita Danieli, and the former lady sings most admir- 
ably the grand scena, “Ei parte...senti...ah no.” The weak 
member is undoubtedly Mdlle. Visconti, who lacks expe- 
rience for so prominent a part as Despina; her intonation 
is by no means invariably correct, and her voice is deficient 
in flexibility. Signor Rinaldini improves as he gets more 
familiar with the music, with so fine a voice he ought to 
take the highest place in his profession. We hope to see 
the company next season, and to have some more revivals, 
such as Jl Seraglio of Mozart, Il Matrimonio Segreto of 
Cimarosa, and some more of the half-forgotten operas of 
Rossini, with possibly La dame blanche and some specimens 
of the graceful muse of Auber, 
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ROYAL SURREY. 


As a rule dramatic adaptations of well-known stories are 
by no means successful. The dramatist endeavours to 
reproduce in extenso the principal features of the novel, 
and the consequence is that the action of the piece is 
encumbered and confused. The adapter of “A Message 
from the Sea,’’ now being played at this theatre has, 
however, succeeded admirably in his version, and has 
produced an extremely interesting piece, which is sup- 
ported by as good representatives as could possibly be 
found. The play is well put upon the stage, and scenery and 
accessories are alike good. The story of the shipwrecked 
sailor writing a few lines to his wife, which are picked up 
at sea by a kind-hearted Yankee captain, who breaks the 
news to the wife, the suspicions the villain of the piece 
casts over the good name of the hero’s father, the final 
return of the lost sailor, and the general triumph of inno- 
cence are familiar to all; and the characters actually stand 
before us in the persons of their transpontine representa- 
tives, all of whom, without exception, are thoroughly effi- 
cient, and who play together with marked ease and nature. 


The principal feature in the piece is the marvellous 
make up and acting of Miss Virginia Blackwood, as 
‘*Mog,” a slatternly, rough, but good hearted servant 
girl. Her make-up was a picture in itself, and every detail 
was thoroughly in keeping ; the conscientious actor, men- 
tioned by Mr. Crummles as blacking himself all over when 
he played Othello could not have gone into his part more 
completely as if he felt it than does Miss Blackwood as 
Mog. The whole conception is altogether well worked 
out, and the result is such a piece of character acting as 
is seldom seen. Voice, figure, action,—everything was 
thoroughly in keeping, and the one scene in which Mog 
appears would alone well repay a visit. Next in import- 
ance comes Mr. Murray Wood as the Yankee captain, 
Silas Jorgan, played admirably, though Mr. Wood 
scarcely attains the peculiar “sing” of a genuine New 
Englander. But the scene in which Captain Jorgan breaks 
the news of the return of the lost sailor to his wife was as 
affectingly rendered as any similar scene we have ever 
witnessed. The nervous hesitating way in which the 
captain told his story was perfect, and Mr. Wood was 
admirably seconded by Miss Emilie Blackwood, who as 
the supposed widow, acted not only in this scene, but 
throughout, with singular pathos and nature. Mr. New- 
bound is a manly representative of the lost sailor, Hugh 
Raybrook, his acting under the influence of the drug, 
deserving much commendation, and Mr. Harold Jaye, a 
young actor of great promise, plays a spirited young 
sailor, brother of Hugh’s, in a truthful and natural manner. 
There is a simplicity and force about Mr. Jaye which 
seem to augur well for his future success, The villain, 
Clissold, is impersonated in true melodramatic style by 
Mr. Nicholson. Owing to a misunderstanding this gen- 
tleman failed to appear in the first act, and his part was 
taken at, literally, a minute’s notice by Mr. Ewart. We 
understand Mr. Ewart had not only never played the part 
before, but not even studied it, but he certainly’ went 
through it as easily and ‘“villanously” as if he had been 
playing it for months. An old salt was amusingly played 
by Mr. H. Cornwall, and the elder Mrs. Raybrock was well 
represented by Mrs. Lacey. It is rather late in the day to 
speak of a pantomime, but The Fair One with Golden 
Locks is still running a prosperous career, Miss Black- 
wood being as much at home in the part of a princess as 

“ slavey,” and the rest of the company showing much 





versatility in giving due comic force to the various 
characters in the introdut¢tion. Indeed so Strong was the 
impression of reality made upon us by the first piece, that 
it was quite a shock to see the young sailor lover of the 
first piece, playing a lord in waiting, and very well, too, jn 
the pantomime. The piece is magnificently mounted and 
besides the performers we have specified we must com. 
pliment the whole bevy of young ladies, and Miss Edwin 
who plays the hero. The harlequinade is duly grotesque 
and amusing, and in addition to the usual quartet we 
have an agile harlequina, a Ja Watteau, in Miss Aimée 


» Devereux. 


The Surrey is very accessible by tram or rail, and well 
worth a visit, especially during the run of A Message from 
the Sea, certainly one of the best acted and most interest. 
ing pieces now to be seen. 


GLOBE. 


A new fairy comedy, after the model made so familiar 
to us by The Palace of Truth, and The Wicked World, was 
produced at this house on Saturday last. Mr. Albery, the 
author, became first known to fame by his Two Roses,a 
comedy of the type associated with the name of the late 
T. W. Robertson which obtained a considerable amount of 
success; his subsequent productions have, however, been 
less prosperous. In attempting a “ fairy comedy” Mr. 
Albery has doubtless been influenced by the success of 
Mr. Gilbert, but he has sought to give more musical im- 
portance to his piece, and obtained the assistance of Mr. 
Clay to compose the music. 

The story of Oriana is not very clearly indicated. King 
Raymond has for some reason or another become estranged 
from his Queen Oriana, and given himself up to dissipa- 
tion. So hopeless is any reconciliation considered that an 
enchanter who has been offended by the fairy Peep, a kind 
of Robin Goodfellow, on being solicited to restore her or 
him to health refuses to do so till ‘‘ Raymond loves Oriana,” 
a fairy equivalent for the Greek Kalends. Peep of course 
uses every endeavour to bring about this result, and obtains 
a fairy ring which will attract the king’s love to whoever 
wears it. Of course numberless complications arise ; itis 
worn first by a milkmaid, next by a bishop, and then by the 
King himself, who becomes a sort of Narcissus, constantly 
gazing at his own image. A rebellion breaks out, headed 
by one Oxeye, and the King is driven from his throne. 
Queen Oriana puts on the King’s armour, and during his 
absence personates him. The King, losing the ring, 
returns to his senses again, and disguised as a common 
soldier, fights on the side of order. The ring, however, 
has fallen into the hands of Oxeye, and the Queen imme- 
diately falls in love with him and proposes to marry him. 
A proper ring not being forthcoming, Oxeye places the 
magic ring on the Queen’s finger. The spell is broken, 
the magic ring has its proper influence, Oxeye is discarded, 
and ‘ King Raymond loves his Queen again,” while Peep 
is relieved from the spell cast on him. 

The main defects of the plot are its confusion and the 
want of interest shown throughout. ‘The strong situation 
where Oriana saves her husband's reputation by adopting 
his armour and leading on the troops, which ought to have 
led directly to the reconciliation, is much weakened by the 
clumsy contrivance of the surrender of the ring by Oxeye; 
it would have been far better to omit this last episode, and 
make the devotion of the Queen bring about its own rewal® 
As it is, an affection which depends for its permanence 0 
magic influence is of no very high style, and the expedient 
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of making the- ring irremovable is very clumsy. The agi- 
tators, too, are rather a nuisance after a time, though Mr. 
Compton’s quaint humour as Oxeye was very telling, but 
the notion of the voluptuous king and the rebellion has 
been worked to death by the long run of Babil and Bijou. 
These defects are the more provoking as Mr. Albery had 
a really good motif for his story, and might, if he possessed 
more sustained ideas of work, produce a play equal to the 
best efforts of Mr. Gilbert. But he has an apparently 
uncontrollable tendency to degenerate into farce; his plays 
generally are marred by constant outbreaks of buffoonery 
and “screaming” low comedy, and well-planned scenes 
and situations are spoilt by the introduction of music- 
hall horseplay. The constant attempt at smartness, and 
toraise a laugh at any expense soon becomes wearying, 
and disgusts an audience which sces how little the author 
really believes in himself. We advise Mr. Albery carefully 
to go through the next play he writes, and as soon as he 
comes to any “‘screaming” episodes, to carefully strike 
them out; and to remember that vulgarity and humour 
are two very different things. His dialogue, too, is often 
very poor, and seldom rising above burlesque. Mr. Clay’s 
music is pretty, but not very striking or original; we fancy 
Mr. Clay has heard Le Roi Carotte rather too often. The 
acting was generally good; the singing poor. Miss Rose 
Massey plays the Queen charmingly, though her poses 
were sometimes stiff and constrained, and her voice is too 
weak for singing. Mr. Montague is easy and natural in 
the earlier scenes, his tragedy is not so good, and though 
he sings fairly, he is ill-judged in taking a singing part. 
Miss Hughes plays the milkmaid Chloe, and Miss Carlotta 
Addison makes a sprightly fairy. To the merits of Mr. 
Compton’s Oxeye we have before alluded; so genuine an 
artist plays any part well, and with that dry humour, in 
which the stage is now so deficient. The piece is beauti- 
fully mounted, and though it has met with but little favour 
at the hands of the critics of some of our contemporaries, 
we will venture to predict for it a successful run. With a 
little revision it might be made exceedingly good. 





Watts Phillips’ Lost in London is to be revived at the 
Surrey Theatre. 

The long-expected version of Man and Wife is to be 
produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on Saturday. 
As the villain was a University stroke, the approaching 
boat-race will doubtless enhance the interest. The piece, 
unless very much modified, will be too heavy for the little 
house. Mr. Dewar will, of course, play the waiter. Mr. 
Hare is well suited as Sir Patrick, Miss Foote will be the 
persecuted heroine Anne, and Miss Wilton the charming 
litle niece. Mr. Coghlan will play the hero. 

Anew version of Rabagas, by Mr. Fiske, is to be pro- 
duced at the St. James’ on Tuesday. An imitation has 
Previously been brought out without much success at the 
Adelphi. 

The new opera at the Comique is to be produced on 
Monday. Mr. George Honey is said to be “ immense.”’ 
_A burlesque of Don Giovanni is the last vehicle for 
the exhibition of Mr. Toole’s eccentric powers. 

Miss Edith Stuart or Miss Furtado is to take the part to 
have been played by Miss Maria B. Jones in the Cataract of 
theGanges. Mr. Benjamin Webster will play Jack Robin- 
Son, the part which he played during the first run of the 
Piece fifty years ago! Of so energetic and popular an 
actor it can scarcely be said— 


*“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 





Mr. George Conquest is engaged to appear at the Gaiety. 

Miss Bateman is to make her first appearance at a 
morning performance at a complimentary benefit to be 
given to Mr. W. H. Liston at Drury Lane. 

There is no foundation for the recent rumours as to a 
change in the proprietorship at the Court Theatre. 


—_—————_>—_  -- — 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Redhead’s “Mass in F” is, we understand, to be 
the special feature in the services at the Church of St. 
Matthias, Kensington, on Sunday next. 


The proposal to transfer the Royal Academy of Music 
to South Kensington is now being considered by a com- 
mittee called together by the Duke of Edinburgh, on which 
the professors of the Academy are fully represented. 


We regret to hear from Paris of the death of M. Gemmy 
Brandus, a partner in the well-known musical firm of 
MM. Brandus et Dufour, and one of the conductors of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, the leading French 
musical paper. 


M. Capoul, the French tenor, has signed an engagement 
with M. Strakosch for a concert and opera tour in America 
during the ensuing autumn and winter. 


A fine performance of the Choral Symphony was given 
at the Paris Conservatoire concert, on Sunday last. 


At last Sunday’s popular concert, at Paris, under 
M. Pasdeloup’s direction, an interesting novelty, by M. 
Massenet, one of the most clever of the rising school of 
French composers, was performed with success. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Musique pour une piéce antique,” and was finely 
played by the orchestra. 


A selection from L’Enfance du Christ, by M. Berliog, 
was played last week at Paris. 


Numerous as have been the changes introduced not only 
in the personnel but in the arrangement and execution of 
the music at St. Paul’s Cathedral the service announced 
for this evening bids fair to form the strangest innovation 
on the old régime. Not only is there to be a large gather- 
ing of metropolitan church choirs—in itself a notable event 
under Sir Christopher's dome, but the festival is to be 
Gregorian pure and simple and this in what has always 
been regarded as the stronghold of the sober and sedate 
‘cathedral style.” Dr. Stainer and Mr. C. Warwick 
Jordan are to preside at the organ, a fact which will 
secure a satisfactory accompaniment for the old tones 
without which they are indeed absolutely intolerable. 


A clear proof of the increased attention devoted to 
psalmody and sacred music generally north of the Tweed 
is furnished by the publication of the Psalmodist, a little 
monthly periodical which aims at supplying in Scotland 
the place occupied. in England by the Choir and kindred 
papers. 

M. Gounod’s first concert was an unquestionable suc- 
cess as far as the music was concerned, while its execution 
by the choir, if not absolutely satisfactory, gave good 
promise for the future, The programme of the second 
performance to be given on Saturday evening presents a 
very noteworthy difference from, and, as we think, a 
decided improvement on, the first in the infusion of a 
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larger number of works by other composers than the con- 
ductor, whose music, attractive as it is, somewhat palls 
upon the taste when it entirely fills the scheme. 


The British Orchestral Society closes its season to-night 
with its sixth concert, at which Mr. J. F. Barnett will play 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto, and Mr. Lazarus the slow 
movement from Mdme. Alice Mary Smith’s concerto in A 
for the clarinet. Mozart’s symphony in G minor and vocal 
music contributed by Mdmes. Lancia and Patey and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby complete an interesting scheme. It is, 
however, a somewhat strange fact, remembering the name 
of the Society, that the concert includes only one item— 
and that the least important—by a native composer. 


The programme of the Philharmonic Society for its 
sixty-first season gives the same evidence of vigorous 
direction which has been so happily characteristic of the 
society in recent years. Among the works to be performed 
for the first time in England will be C. P. E. Bach's 
Symphony in D, Liszt’s Poeme. Symphonique “ Tasso,” 
Brahms’ Requiem, while among the items which, although 
not absolutely new to the subscribers, will be heard for the 
first time at these concerts are the following overtures— 
Macfarren’s ‘St. John the Baptist,” Schumann’s “ Man- 
fred,” Schubert’s “Alfonso and Estrella,” Wagner's 
*‘ Fliegender Hollander,’ Berlioz’ ‘‘Carnaval Romain,” 
Gluck’s “‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ and Gounod’s “ Le Médecin 
malgré lui.” The concerts will commence on the 19th 
proximo. 


Dr. Mandl is lecturing on the Hygiéne of the Voice at 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

One of the last acts of the ex-King Amadeus of Spain 
was to confer the tittle of Commander of the Order of 
Charles III. upon M. Henri Panofka in recognition of his 
services at the National Music School at Madrid. 


Wagner’s Tannhduser was announced for performance 
at Brussels last evening (Wednesday). 


Handel's Acis and Galatea and his Alexander's Feast 
are shortly to be performed at the new national concerts 
at the Odéon at Paris. 

Music is to form a permanent attraction at the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell Hill, Mr. H. Weist Hill, the violinist 
having been entrusted with the arrangements for the 
orchestra. The large organ will be played by Mr. Frederick 
Archer. 

Herr Joachim played at the Crystal Palace Concert on 
Saturday before one of the most crowded audiences of the 
season his rendering of Mendelssohn’s famous concerto 
with the allegro taken at the “pace that kills” being 
simply marvellous. At the same concert Brahms’ serenade 
in D major for full orchestra occupied the place of honour 
usually accorded to the symphony proper. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Baliad. “Only to meet.” Franz Abt. (Cramer andCo.) Has 
an elegant melody and some interesting modulation, with an 
effective crescendo sentence; and is withal easy of performance 
for voices of medium compass and players of moderate skill. 

Song. “The Dove and the Maiden.” Offenbach. From the 
“* Bridge of Sighs.” (Cramer and Co.) A fresh and graceful 
melody, set in well-defined rhythm, a habit of composition which 
is one of the secrets of this master of the hour’s popularity. 





Song. ‘Deep in the Dell.” W.H. Montgomery.” (Cramer and 
Co.) A lively, pretty tune, sung in the Crystal Palace panto. 
mime, Fack and Fill, The best points are the artistic approach 
to the movement in three-four measure and the final sentence of 


the song. 
Duellino. “The Foyous Reapers.” F. Campana, (Hopwood 
and Crew.) A light, bright little piece with an effective coda, 


Song. ‘Twilight Time.” F.Campana. (Hopwood and Crew) 
A simple, natural melody, with a judicious accompaniment. _ 

“* Souvenir de Genevieve.” E. Berger. (Hopwood and Crew,) 
A very dashing and well-written pianoforte piece, introducin 
the well-received airs, “‘ Sleep on my Queen” (Slumber Song) and 
‘* Kiss, kiss,” from Offenbach’s popular opera. 

Song. ‘A Free Lance am I,” or “ The Soldier of Fortune.” P, 
Campana. (Hopwood and Crew.) If not always remarkable for 
originality of detail, this song has great dash and vigour, and is 
characterised by general good workmanship, notwithstanding 
the freedom of certain harmonies in the accompaniment. The 
little points of imitation in the principal theme and the under. 
current in the accompaniment to the second subject favourably 
display the composer’s art and skill. 

“The Twelfth Night” Quadrille. Charles Coote, Fun. (Hop. 
wood and Crew). Is built on popular tunes of the hour, is well 
marked for dancing, easy to play, and is gaily illustrated—can 
the lovers of dance music desire anything more ? 

The Fishermaiden. G. A. Osborne. (Cramer and Co.) A 
charming transcription for piano of Meyerbeer’s quaint melody. 
The introduction with its effective enharmonic progressions 
first commands an attention, which flags not through the artistic 
setting of the theme. Though employing the arpeggioed chord 
figures, the composer indulges not in extravagant musical fire- 


works. The musicianly piece will repay the player’s attention, 
Song. ‘* Our boat o'er the lake.” Adapted to a melody in Babil and 
Bijou. (Cramer and Co.) There is a fantastic grace in the 


subjects of this song, an adaptation of the boat song, sung by 
Mrs. Howard Paul in the Covent Garden spectacle, which lends 
a charm to the whole, and will secure popularity. The musicis 
written with judgment and care ; and the song is gorgeously illus- 


trated in colours. , 

“Le Faguar.” Valse pour le piano. Par Chevalier de Kontshi, 
(Cramer and Co.) The undeniable breadth and go in this piece, 
the boldness of the themes, and the musicianly form and method, 
combine to make “ Le Jaguar,” a most vigorous and effective 
piece in the hands of a player with a courageous attack anda 


powerful grasp. 
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SOCIETIES. 





Society or Arts.—The next meeting will be held on Wednes 
day, 26th February, at 8 p.m. Discussion on Lieut.-Col. Strange’s 
Paper on “ Ships for the Channel Passage,” adjourned from the 
12th inst. 

Geotoaicat Society.—At a meeting held February 5, 1873 
Warington W. Smyth, Esq., in the chair, the following com 
munication was read: 1. “On the Oolites of Northamptonshire 
Part II.” By Samuel Sharp, Esq. The author contended that 
the stratigraphical and palzontological evidence combined to 
establish the position which he assumed in his introduction— 
that the Great Oolite limestone of Northampton was identica 
with what he considered was Great Oolite at Stamford, and that 
the Lincolnshire limestone” was a distinct formation, and # 
member of the Inferior Oolite series. He had confidence that he 
had shown that the series of beds in the north-eastern portion 
the N. division of Northamptonshire comprised all the beds betweea 
the Oxford Clay and Upper Lias inclusive, including the Li 
shire ; and that those of the south-western portion compris¢ 
same sequence, excluding the Lincolnshire limestone. He conside 
that the Great Oolite Clay represented the Forest Marte 
the Bradford Clay of the West of England; that the G ‘i 
Oolite limestone was nearly equivalent to the Great Oolite 
Bath and the Cotteswolds, and to the upper beds of Minchit 
hampton; that the Upper Estuarine might be nearly ident 
with the Upper Plant Shale of Yorkshire, but more certall 
with the Stonesfield slate of Oxfordshire; that the Line 
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limestone was nearly synchronous with the grey limestone of 
Yorkshire (Inferior Oolite), and probably with the lower portion 
of the Am. Humphriesianus zone of the west of England, but 
extending a little below this zone; that the Lower Estuarine 
answered to the Lower Plant Shale of Yorkshire, but had no 
representative in the west; that the upper portion of the 
ferruginous beds of the Northampton Sand was nearly upon the 
same horizon as the Glaizedale and Dogger beds of Yorkshire 
and the Am. Murchisone zone of the west; and that the lower 

rtion of the Northampton sand was represented by the Am. 
opalinus zone and the Midford Sand. 

The anniversary meeting of the society will be held on Friday, 
the 21st inst., at 1 o’clock p.m. The next ordinary meeting of 
the society will be held on Wednesday, the 26th inst., when the 
following communications will be read :—r. “On the Jurassic 
Rocks and Boulders of the North-West of England and the 
Welsh Borders.” By D. Mackintosh, Esq. 3. “On the Origin 
of Clay-ironstone.” 

Royat GEoGRAPHICAL Socrety.—At a meeting held Feb. 10, 
1873, Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., President in 
the chair. The paper was “On Discoveries East of Spitzbergen 
and Approaches towards the North Pole on the Spitzbergen 
Meridians,” by C. R. Markham, C.B. The chief points of Mr. 
Markham’s paper were a review of the progress of discovery since 
the end of the sixteenth century in the Spitzbergen Archipelago, 
and a refutation of the hypothesis that there was any extent of 
unfrozen sea in the Polar area. The voyage of Barents, the 
gallant Dutch explorer, in 1596, was recapitulated, and the honour 
claimed for him of having been the discoverer of Spitzbergen ; 
but it was argued, contrary to the opinion of some writers, that 
Barents did not proceed up the eastern side of Spitzbergen, but 
up the western. Barents wintered in Nova Zembla, and various 
utensils and books were two years ago recovered from his winter- 
quarters in that island, where they had lain undisturbed for nearly 
280 years, and purchased for the Netherlands Museum at Hague. 
Hudson’s was the next to visit these islands in 1607, and he was 
followed in the succeeding years by a succession of whaling 
adventurers under the auspices of the Muscovy Company. The 
most successful of these was Thomas Edge, who discovered and 
named many islands and inlets, of which a map was given in 
Purchas’ Pilgrims, but which have been unjustly re-named since, 
on the erroneous supposition that they were new, by Dutch, Ger- 
man, and other voyagers. ‘This is the case, notably, with regard 
to Wickes Land, a arge island to the east of Edge’s Island, since 
re-named Konig Karl’s Land by Von Heuglin. The author 
claimed the restoration of the old English names on modern 
maps. After a review of all that had been done, down to the 
Swedish Expeditions and those of English private gentlemen, 
Birkbeck, Lamont, and Leigh Smith, in recent years, the author 
concluded that no ship had ever yet passed round the eastern 
side of the Archipelago, against which the ice pressed all through 
the summer, whilst the western and northern shores were free 
between July andSeptember. To the east and north-east of the 
islands he believed there was another extensive tract of land or 
group of islands, yet remaining to be visited. He quoted Scoresby 
and others to show that there was no evidence of the existence 
of land to the north of the islands, and he believed there was no 
open sea in the height of summer, but that the loosened ice 
pressed away southward past Spitzbergen, even from the Pole 
Itself, leaving only lanes and small spaces of open water. On 
this account he maintained that it was not a route to be recom- 
mended for a national expedition making scientific investigations 
towards the Pole ; but that Smith Sound with its long lines of 
Coast trending northwards, giving the safeguard of the land, was 

best route that could be chosen. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 








Bo circumstance has never until now, we believe, been made 
- _ that about that very same time Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
€ then was, proposed to the Prime Minister of that day, the 
Earl of Derby, that Charles Dickens should be awarded a 

ye netcy, it was then also suggested by Lord Lytton (fifteen 
ats ago) that a title should ts conferred upon Miss Burdett 





Coutts. Fourteen years later on, by another Premier, that benevo- 
lent lady, the Lady Bountiful of our generation, was created a 
Baroness. While this was so, and while three years ago the 
greatest humorist of our time died without any title at all, but 
not unhonoured, it will at any rate be regarded as characteristic 
of the great author who was buried the other day in Westminster 
Abbey, and who himself had so nobly won in succession a 
baronetcy and a baron’s coronet, that he strove to cover with 
those same honours two of his contemporaries whose fame and 
friendship were dear to him, the one a brother novelist, the other 
a gentle but most practical philanthropist. 

Mark Twain's grotesque panegyric the other day on the Cunard 
line of packets, to the effect that it is rather safer to be on board 
one of those ships than on land! recalls to our recollection the 
fact that Samuel Cunard received his baronetcy in 1858 when 
the late Lord Lytton was the Minister of State presiding over 
our Colonies. 

On the 3rd March, after an absence from the stage of half a 
century, the grand spectacle of The Cataract of the Ganges will be 
placed once more on the boards of Drury Lane. Its adaptation, 
a work of no little difficulty, and one requiring the exercise of a 
good deal of skill, has been entrusted to the competent hands of 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard. The date of its first performance has been 
already set apart as the occasion of Madame Julien’s benefit. 

Thanks to Mr. Charles {Reade’s action for libel against the 
Morning Advertiser, which resulted in £200 being awarded to the 
novelist, to be drawn from the pockets of the licensed victuallers, 
honour has been reflected upon three rival dramatists. Colonel 
Richards’ independence was clearly demonstrated from his evi- 
dence. Mr. Clement Scott's character has since then been 
signally vindicated, if it needed any vindication, by Mr. John 
Hollingshead, the manager of the Gaiety. While Mr. Lee, who 
wrote the obnoxious criticism, was proved to have done so with- 
out any prompting whatever. Besides which the trial may help 
to get one or other of his yet unacted plays brought out. Who 
knows ? 

Rumour yo Ae by exaggeration—that Babil and Bijou 
has involved a loss all but ruinous on the capitalists backing up 
the enterprising lessee of the Princess’. A draining away of 
funds to be expressed only by five figures is talked of ! 

Mr. Frank Hill is the “able editor” of the Daily News, but 
not the writer of the biographies that have been recently appear- 
ing in that journal as stated in error by the Atheneum, 

The author of “The Coming K——” recently appearing in a 
popular periodical, and now withdrawn, is, we understand, Mr. 
Grenville Murray, the well known “ Roving Englishman” of 
Household Words, and whose name was rendered rather notorious 
two or three years ago in connection with a short-lived “ slashing” 
publication called The Queen’s Messenger. H.R.H. is symbolled 
under “ The Coming K——,,” and it is easy to recognise in Lord 
Coachington that capital whip Viscount Carrington who so well 
understood, a few seasons back, “the nice conduct of a clouded 
cane” on the doorstep of the Conservative. 

Mr. Millais’ promised picture of the brave Captain Knowles, 
of the Northfleet, threatening with his revolver the ruffianly 
scoundrels who saved their own carcasses by abandoning to their 
fate the poor women and children on board that ill-fated emigrant 
ship, will be all the more interesting because of the gallant 
hearted skipper’s likeness having been caught by the R.A. from 
a duplicate of that photograph of Captain Knowles that went to 
the bottom among the goods and chattels of the young widow. 

Aniseed water is actually reported by the Cologne Gazette as an 
infallible cleanser from the grape vine of that terribly destructive 
disease, hitherto so fatal in the vinegards of Europe during these 
last few years, the phylloxera vastatrix. We shall next be hearing 
of a cure for hydrophobia. 

The recent operation for cataract on ex-Chancellor Hatherley 
is so far remarkable that it was a modification of Graefe's 
extraction, the delicate incision being made in the corner instead 
of in the sclerotica. The reason for this is not apparent. So 
far, however, it appears to have worked successfully. 

Owen Meredith’s new poem is not unnaturally delayed awhile 
in its publication until after the late Lord Lytton’s last three 
volume romance of * Kenelm Chillingly” has made its post- 
humous appearance. 

The Pall Mall Gazette's daring outspoken article the other day, 
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which was forthwith copied into the Times, under the rather 
slangy title of ‘“‘ Nobbling the Press” has fluttered the dovecots 
in Downing Street.” One of its most pointed allusions had 
reference obviously to the intended elevation to a baronetcy of 
Mr. Levy, of the Daily Telegraph. It is upon the elder Mr. Levy, 
we believe, that the baronetcy will be conferred, though the offer 
is understood to have been originally made to his son, Mr. 
Edward Levy, the one naturally regarded by the Premier} as by 
everybody else as the arch-representative of the Daily Telegraph. 
Whatever else may be insinuated by the remarks of the Pall Mall 
in this matter of “ Nobbling the Press,” the intended mark of 
honour would certainly be the first ever bestowed by any Govern- 
ment here in England upon a member of the Fourth Estate. 

The Hour is rapidly getting in readiness at Serjeant’s Inn for 
its first appearance, now within less than a fortnight. 

The eleventh volume, completing the series of Lord Brougham’s 
works, is now on the eve of publication by the Messrs. Black of 
Edinburgh. 

To-morrow there will be sold at Christie and Manson’s the 
collection of paintings by the old masters made by the late Lord 
Dalling and Bulwer. 

Mr. Thomas Archer has resigned the editorship of The Hornet, 
which is now in the hands of Mr, Fiske. 
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AMERICAN GOSSIP. 


A BILL long after the date has been presented to Congress by 
the proprietor of the barn that was burnt down when President 
Lincoln’s assassin Booth was trapped. The proprietor of that 
barn has been turning things over in his mind for a long while, 
and he wants at last to be paid his expenses. 

Mr. Seward, according to his compatriot, the Hon. William 
Evarts, is the greatest of statesmen, ancient or modern, 
American or transatlantic. The information, if not of priceless 
value, is certainly of startling novelty. 

Chicago talks of sending a‘ model slaughterman to Vienna. 
The late Commune might send a first class one in competition. 

A formidable rival to Gustave Doré has appeared across the 
water in the person of Heywood Hardy, who is getting ready a 
colossal picture ten feet by eight, representing a fight between 
life-sized lions. 

“ Half Hours with Irish Authors” is the capital adaptation by 
McGee of Charles Knight's idea. It comprises extracts from the 
writings, among others, of Lever, Griffin, Moore, Lover, and 
Carleton. 

George le Barre, the oldest man in America, etat 115 years, 
has just been interviewed by one of the New York correspondents 
at Delawarre. Unfortunately, as the concomitant of his long 
life, he has remarkably short memory, which seems to be peculiar 
to the oldest inhabitant. A venerable person always below Parr, 
and whose motto ought certainly to be non mi recordo. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh is the new sensation preacheress now 
rivalling Mr. Beecher in the pulpit at Brooklyn. 

A snow storm of almost unprecedented magnitude has whitened 
all Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, and Minesota. 

Even the American hoaxes, like their fires, are colossal. Pre- 
sident Grant, by one of these, was reported, a day or two ago, to 
be suddenly dead at Washington, either through accident or 
through assassination, and forthwith the startling news (!) was 
wired boldly from Maine to California. 

The passion for lecturing in America has just had a new and 
rather striking illustration. It was a manifestation, this time, 
however, not from the lectured, but from the lecturer! Mrs. 
Laura Fair—O these women!—being announced to deliver a 
discourse about “‘ Wolves in the Fold,” on the 25th January at 
Sacramento, on finding that not a soul would pay for admission, 
ordered the doors to be flung open for a free admittance. Where- 
upon the place was immediately crowded to suffocation. A highly 
gratifying tribute of course to this strong minded lady in return 

or an act that was one surely of almost waperaileled magna- 
minity. 

New York is only just now waking up to the recognition of the 
fact that the systematic drainage of Manhattan is so little cared 
for that the great city is in a manner, it may be said, built up in 





om of many acres in 
extent. Looking at it in a money point of view, by apr 
application of what is now only a nuisance and an abomination, 
and what might at any time breed a pestilence, the profit readi 
to be made on a million-inhabitants would be, it is calculated, 
close upon four million (3,904,000) dollars, so that there are 
literally treasures lying perdus in the sewers. Apart from this 
more sordid view of the matter, however, there is, first of all, tp 
hearten the men of New York into action, the sanitary cop. 
sideration. 

Mr. Bellew, now on a reading tour in the United States, is for 
a while the guest of Archbishop M’Closkey. 

General Burt’s plan for widening the streets of Boston in the 
reconstruction of the burnt portion of that city promises to give 
him in its annals a reputation in some slight degree akin to that 
obtained by Sir Christopher Wren inthe restoration of London, 
or at any rate one of a piece with that which couples the name 
of Grainger with Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Bowery Theatre entertainment just now is characteristic, 
In addition to the “roaring comedy ” of The Stage-struck Yanka, 
Mr. J. B. Studeley is starring it as the hero of the “ most popular 
drama ever presented,” entitled Buffalo Bill, a ranchous and 
muscular piece depicting the wild life of the prairies. 

While at Drury Lane preparations are being made to revive 
The Cataract of the Ganges, that grand oriental spectacle is in full 
swing at the New York Opera House, the cast of it including two 
such well known favourites of the Londoners before now as Mn. 
John Wood and Mr. John Brougham. 

At Booth’s Theatre Edwin Booth, tragedian and comediania 
one, has been delighting his admirers with his impersonation of 
Claude Melnotte just after filling his father’s once famous part 
of Lucius Junius Brutus in the play so called, written by John 
Howard Payne, an American author best known in England by 
his charming little ditty of ‘‘ Home sweet Home.” 

Every day in the week, and on one of them, Saturday, twicea 
day, Mr. Sothern is appearing at Wallack’s as “ Dundreary’s 
celebrated Brother Sam,” the Saturday afternoon’s performance 
being absurdly announced on the New York posters as “Sam's 
Matinée.” 

Swearing by proxy has been delightfully hit upon by a smatt 
lady down California way who, a few days back, got to the railway 
platform just in time to be too late for the train she had eagerly 
hastened to catch. Simultaneously a very fleshy geatleman,a 
stranger to herself, was left behind with her at the rail side to 
behold with intense irritation the missed express steaming away 
into perspective. ‘Gentleman swearing,” says our informant, 
“ swore roundly long and loudly. Lady couldn’t swear; wanted 
to, though. So, after gent had finished his cuss-words, she, 
smiling sweetly, observed, ‘I wanted to say all that but didat 
dare. Thank you.’” : js 
What possibly can be the social status of that Miss Major 
Pauline Cushman who is just now claiming for herself the dit 
tinction of not being a sister of Miss Charlotte Cushman the 
tragedienne? It is not only that in America every other mans 
a Major, a Colonel, or a General, but their wives, too, 
seemingly now either their sisters, their daughters, or may be 
their maiden aunts, assume to themselves the military distinctio® 

Charlotte Cushman is at the New Orleans Varieties. ¢ 

Dion Boucicault and his wife are at Mr. Vicker’s Theatre® 
Chicago. 18g ure 

Dominick Murray is at Wood's Theatre in Cincinnati. on 

It sounds odd to hear, and yet it is nevertheless true, 
Professor Albert Smith is now engaged in writing or compiling & 
history of Peterborough. 

A better subject = hit upon at Association Hall by Jame 
T. Fields, of Boston, where he discoursed the other evening of 
“* Master of the Situation.” ’ H 

Lecturing is certainly all the rage in America, where re 
Bergh readily draws large audiences to hear him talk by the 
hours together on the “* Lower Animals.” + wothing 

A western paper enigmatically announces that there 18 20 
particular the matter with Bret Harte except that he was 
born - Boston. piaie 

Orthography is bo innovativ . 
the playbills - pioesliahenente, we read of Wallack’s Theatet, 
Booth’s Theater, the Bowery Theater, &c. 


re in the States, where, alike @ 





